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Significant Phases of Classroom 
Activities 


S KINDERGARTEN and primary teachers, our interest in education as 

a whole is the development of a thinking person, and it is the final goal 

ofallourendeavor. The foundation upon which to build in the making 

of a thinking person is his individual tastes, interests, and equipment. 

The only way to learn these tastes, interests, and equipment is by allowing him 

to reveal himself through his creative expression. This realization is the basis for 
what is now one of the most significant phases of education—creative expression. 

The idea embodied in the principle of creative expression leads naturally to the 
consideration of the individual. Have we not too long followed the old world tradi- 
tion of teaching en masse? The sacredness of personality has been ignored in spite 
of the insistent accusation that the public schools are bent upon turning out quantity 
production. 

All agree that there is stimulation in numbers and that generally individuality 
expresses itself more freely under the influence of a congenial group rather than in 
isolation. However, there are the few lonely souls who do emerge out of isolation. 
This expression through group stimulation is an argument for the group organization 
of classes as opposed to either mass organization or the individual or tutorial system. 
After the disclosure of individuality through the group experience each person 
recognizes his own strength and weakness and those of others as well. It is then 
that a teacher knows how to adopt methods of education to reach the needs of each 
person in the group. Plans in organization of schoolroom procedure are also ar- 
ranged to give opportunity for individual consideration. 

One often hears expressed a feeling of timidity toward the working out of these 
principles of creative expression and individuality. The fear is lest in their applica- 
tion the necessary tools of thinking which are definite bits of subject matter classified 
into various groups and under specific heads as arithmetic, handwriting, reading, 
geography, etc., will be omitted or neglected. We have, then, on the one hand, the 
desired and necessary subject matter and on the other, the child’s needs discovered 
through his creative expression. How can these apparently opposing ideas be 
reconciled? 

It is an accepted fact that primary teachers beginning in the kindergarten have 
definite objectives set down for their accomplishment. Now, courses of study which 
heretofore have been mere outlines of subject matter are augmented by suggestions 
for methods of accomplishment, foremost among which are exemplifications of the 
principle of creative expression. 

Whenever the principles of creative expression and individuality are applied, 
“to drill or not to drill’ is the question. Of course drill is essential, but in con- 
nection with this phase of education two characteristics,—those of purpose and 
habituation are presented. As an incentive toward effort, conscious purposes in the 
mind of both teacher and child are necessary. Habituation lays stress upon the 
idea that knowledge and skill are more effectively learned when acquired in the way 
in which they are to be used. 

Another of the prominent phases of early education is the consideration given to 
character building under the title of character education. In order to meet this 
demand the primary teacher has changed her type of classroom organization. This 
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changed order in the classroom allows for more freedom for the individual thus giving 
him opportunity to reveal his “manners” in social contacts. 

The significant phases of primary education are: creative expression on the part 
of the child; development of each individuality; attention to the formation of good 
habits of thinking; conscious purposes in the mind of teacher and pupil; attention to 
character formation; and finally, definite objectives or goals as presented in courses 
of study for the children in each grade beginning with the kindergarten. 

Attention has been given to these significant phases in primary education and it is 
easily seen how these principles can be applied in certain of the school subjects such 
as fine and industrial art. But in order to give cognizance to the fact that these 
phases are significant in al] subjects, Miss Troxell, Miss Keller, and Miss Betzner, 
who have applied these principles, bring to your attention in this issue their 
actual classroom work in the so-called formal subjects,—arithmetic, reading, and 
handwriting,—in order to show how these apparently opposing ideas can be 
reconciled and definite objectives reached. 

BertuHa M. Barwis, 
Assistant to Elementary Director, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Judging the Worth of Activities 


HELEN M. REYNOLDS 


Director Kindergarten-Primary Education, Seattle, Washington 


HE very statement of the 
subject indicates that we are 
committed to a program of 
activities as the basis for the 
curriculum. This means we can assume 
that we are that end of the group which 
is designated in the Twenty-sixth Year- 


criteria can at the present time be sug- 
gested than the careful reading and re- 
reading of this Yearbook. It would 
seem that any open-minded person could 
accept the statement as to the “next 
steps” in education, but the interpre- 
tation and application must be made 
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book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education as standing for the 
growth of the child as a member of the 
social group and as the center of our 
curriculum. No better preparation for 
the study of this problem of setting up 


by each individual. We shall be helped 
in the clarifying of our own specific views 
through the reading of the supple- 
mentary statements given in Part II 
of this Yearbook. 

Having taken our stand with those 
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who believe in the activities’ program, 
we are confronted as teachers in the 
presence of groups of children and as 
members of those groups with the neces- 
sity of developing criteria to be used in 
determining whether to encourage or 
discourage activities initiated by the 
children. We must also have some 
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that as Dr. Kilpatrick puts it “not all 
learning can be assigned,” and while we 
are aiming for one objective desirable in 
itself, other learning not so desirable 
may be taking place. The “Habit 
Lists’? compiled by Dr. Rogers and Miss 
Andrus are attempts at setting up stand- 
ards or outcomes which should result 
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standards for deciding what activities we 
ourselves will stimulate, for the teacher 
is still the member of the group oldest in 
experience. 

In educational literature there have 
been apparently few attempts definitely 
to formulate these criteria in this re- 
lationship; though, of course, the move- 
ment toward the specific statement of 
objectives and aims is distinctly in this 
direction. We are, moreover, con- 
fronted in our analysis by the realization 


from the experiences gained through 
life activities carried on at home or at 
school. Through scientific investiga- 
tion desirable technics with children 
along certain definite lines have been 
developed. No teacher can shut her 
eyes to this fact. Can anyone afford 
to let children “‘muddle through” in 
their efforts to learn to read when we 
have in substantial form like that of the 
Manual written by Miss Hardy, the 
results of the years of study and the 
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expenditure of vast sums of money spent 
at Chicago University in investigating 
how children acquire the technic of 
reading? Can we in justice to the 
children ignore the results of vocabulary 
studies like those of Dr. and Mrs. 
Horn, of Gates and McCall? Can we 


Shall any mistaken idea of giving 
the children freedom interfere with our 
directing their work in line with the 
study of research workers? On the 
other hand, are we going to become so 
interested in testing and checking and 
labeling the little children who come to 
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fail to take into consideration the work 
of Drs. Breckner and Buswell in the 
field of arithmetic? Are we going to 
risk letting children form habits of 
counting on fingers and dawdling over 
number combinations when a study of 
the research work of Osburne and 
Breckner rightly applied would prevent 
this waste? In the gaining of skill in 
handwriting, shall we ignore the work 
of Freeman? 


us, in parceling them into groups and 
laying out for them schedules to be 
completed that we shall ignore their 
right to enough leisure and opportunity 
for growing in those qualities and abili- 
ties which they as individuals possess? 
Are we going to ignore the chance of 
variation which may lead to some 
creative contribution to the group in 
which the child lives, in our over-em- 
phasis on acquiring the skills of life? 
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Creative effort is still the hope of our 
really moving forward. 

To set up our criteria is one thing. 
To cling to them and apply them is quite 
another. Objectives fine to the point 
of hair-splitting may be formulated, and 
lists of activities may be added which 
have nothing to do with them. The 
chance for children to do in a better way 
what they would do any way may be 
entirely ignored even when criteria and 
activity lists are on paper. 

To what extent are we really living 
up to our doctrine which we have 
formulated in black and white? Are we 
still dismayed by confusion attendant 
upon individual undertakings? Do we 
still lack in energetic thinking which 
will so organize the procedure in our 
classrooms that confusion will gradually 
subside? Is our ardor still too easily 
dampened by those who do not under- 
stand what we are attempting and who 
see us only in our period of confusion 
before we think our way through to the 
high ideal we have set? Do we rush 
into action carrying the children with 
us before our planning is complete? 
Are we waiting for the ideal equipment 
in order to set in operation the ideal 
workings or are we willing to let our 
native ingenuity make up for that which 
we lack? Do we wait upon material 
equipment which money cannot provide 
for us while in our dooryard and on our 
streets there is in action all the complex 
life of the present day with its inter- 
esting and valuable manifestations as 
well as those which are baffling and 
confusing? Are we so enamored of the 
extreme interpretation of the doctrine 
of “felt needs” that we release ourselves 
from the responsibilities of revealing to 
children the needs which they, like 
ourselves, may have, but not be con- 
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scious of? Are we willing to let them 
shut their eyes to what is of great worth 
in our surroundings as we ourselves too 
often have done? Are we content to 
let children happily enjoy only such 
levels in their activities as they would 
have reached had we not been present? 
On the other hand, do we put at naughta 
little child’s effort, which to us seems 
crude and worthless, when it really 
satisfies a desire in him and means within 
his own being a real forward step? Ina 
word, are we justified unless each day we 
look backward over the day’s happenings 
and judge them by the standards which 
in moments of study and reflection we 
have set up, saying to ourselves: “This 
was good, and that was better. These 
things must be different tomorrow?’ 
Can we take each day as a problem to be 
freshly solved in the light of all that we 
have learned from the successes and 
failures of our effort the day before? 

In the study:of this problem the 
following request was sent to Seattle 
kindergarten-primary teachers: 

“T have been asked to present to the 
kindergarten-primary group of the 
National Education Association Con- 
vention a discussion of the problem of 
‘Judging the Worth of Activities.’ 
Will you contribute to this study by 
listing below the criteria you use in 
determining whether to encourage or 
discourage activities initiated by the 
children themselves, or which lead you 
to stimulate certain activities? A sum- 
mary of the results will be prepared.” 

Two hundred thirty-five responses 
were received. Responses were also 
received from twelve experts in child- 
hood education. With three of the 
latter the statement represented the 
thinking of groups. 

The list is presented in question form. 
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It is realized that the questions overlap, Does the activity clearly set up some goal? 
but different forms are given in the Does it make use of present attainments? 
effort to provoke thought. The or- Holangupsohighlevels 


Pal pies Fi Does the activity tend toward progressively 
ganization is only tentative. higher level of needs? 
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A. Does the activity stimulated provide for Does the activity tend toward progressively 
constant moving to higher levels? good results? (Technic in language) 
Does it provide for growth? (This needs Does the activity lead on to other worth- 


analysis) while activities? 
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Will the results carry over into maturity? 

Does the activity tend to develop standards 
of industry and good workmanship? 
(Europe ahead of us—Bagley) 

Will the activity tend to develop skill in 
the use of materials? 

Does the activity tend to growth in specific 
skills— (speech improvement)? 

Will the project develop an interest in mak- 
ing things? 

Does the activity utilize past experiences 
and technics? 

Are results satisfactory in form (technic) 
considering the ability of the child? 

Does it present too many dificulties? Is it 
beyond the abilities of the children? 

Are good habits developed? 

Does the activity require real effort on the 
part of the children? 

Does the activity tend toward growth in 
self control? 

Is the product of the activity of some real 
value to the child or group? (How can 
we judge?) 

Does the activity tend to growth in intel- 
lectual power? 

Does the activity tend to develop creative 
power? 

Does the activity help to clarify experience? 

Does it encourage the habit of being 
interested? 

Does the activity stimulate the imagination? 

Will the child gain in power? (Indefinite) 

Does the activity help the child to answer 
his own questions? 

Does the activity call for thinking as well as 
manual effort? 

Is the fact recognized that many worthwhile 
activities are not associated with physical 
effort? 

Does the activity tend to aid better organi- 

zation of ideas? 

Is the activity of such a nature that first 
hand experience is a necessary element? 

Does the activity tend to real investigation? 

Does the activity stimulate the exercise of 
judgment on the part of the children? 

Are activities continually repeated with no 
apparent movement to higher levels? 

Does the activity develop ingenuity? 

Does the activity stimulate the children to 
do their own planning? 

Does the activity develop desirable 
attitudes? 

Does the activity result in higher ethical 


ideas? (Shou!d games imitate war, fight- 
ing, robber play, etc.?) 

Does the activity tend to increase apprecia- 
tion of worthwhile things? 

(Should the candy shop or grocery store 
receive more attention?) 

Does the activity provide for growth in 
responsibility and self-reliance? 

Does the activity offer opportunity for the 
exercise of specific ethical habits—thrift, 
promptness, obedience, courtesy, honesty? 

Does the activity tend to perseverance? 
(Activities need to be completed) 

Does the activity contribute to wholesome 
joy? 

Does the activity stimulate the wise use of 
leisure? (Why the free period?) 


. Does the activity provide opportunity for 


the growth of the individual? 

Is the activity suited to the individual’s 
stage of development? Is it better 
provided for, suitably and thoroughly, 
in the grades just ahead? (Woodwork?) 

Does the activity provide for self-expression 
on the part of the individual? 

Does the activity give opportunity for 
growth in leadership? 

Does the activity result in greater belief 
in the ability of the self? 

Are crude results appreciated if the effort 
to originate is apparent? 

Did the idea of the activity originate with 
the child? 

Does it meet the need of the child as an 
individual? (Provide for extremes of 
ability. Dangers of stressing one large 
project unless the individual is provided 
for?) Even failure for individual may 
be growth. 

Does the activity lead to learning through a 
child’s own observation? 

Is the activity seasonal? (May it be 
seasonal to one and not to others?) 

Is the activity merely imitative? 

Does the activity challenge initiative and 
resourcefulness? 

Does the activity tend to growth in 
independence? 

Does the activity appeal to children’s 
interests? 

Is success fairly well assured? 

Will interest in the activity be lost before 
the project is completed? 

Has the activity holding power? 
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C. Does the activity interfere with growth? 

Does the activity injure health in any way— 
eye strain, nerve strain, too great muscle 
strain? 

Does the activity over-stimulate the children 
in a way tending to interfere with mental 
health? 
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Does the activity interfere with physical 
health in any way—overtax the child’s 
endurance? 

Does it encourage the habit of competition? 
Between individuals or groups? Is this 
ever desirable? 

Does the child become over-conscious (for 
his years) of effort—introspective? 

Does the activity tend to become auto- 
matic—playing house with no new 
features? 

Does the activity tend to fix bad habits— 
singing out of tune, poor posture, poor 
writing, bad vocabulary, rough play? 

Does the activity stimulate envy or jealousy? 
Showing off? 


D. Does the activity aid in the growth of the 


right attitude and conduct of the members 
of the group toward each other? 

Will the activity develop a social attitude 
on the part of the group? 


Does its value appeal to the group? Does 
it receive the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
of the group? 

Does the activity aid an individual in con- 
tributing to his group? 

Does the activity tend to broaden the 
interests of the group? 

Does the activity encourage cooperation? 
The inhibition of selfish action? 

Does the activity strengthen the bonds 
between the home and the school? 

Does it fill a need of the group? 

Does it increase interest in home en- 
vironment? 

oes the activity increase interest in 
community environment? 

Ioes it enrich experience? 
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Does it encourage a wide range of activities, 
provide for a balanced diet suited to social 
participation? 

Is the balance between individual projects 
and large or small group _ projects 
preserved? 
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Does the activity directly aid in realizing 
the learning objectives of our school 
curriculum? 

Does it aid in the enrichment of subjects 
included in the school curriculum? 

Will the activity aid in acquisition of specific 
knowledge? Analysis? 

Will the activity results fulfill some of the 
requirements of the course of study? 

Is the activity closely related to the day’s 
work? (What is a child’s ‘“Day’s 
Work’’?) May it seem unrelated yet 
be a part of his day? 


Is the teacher as a member of the group 
with a wider, richer experience giving 
needed direction to the activity? 

Are the criteria listed really in use? (Does 
our theory run ahead of our lagging 
practice?) 

Are we ignoring our public school condi- 
tions—large number, small spaces, lack 
of equipment? 

Are the activities such that they can be 
carried on in the schoolroom space without 
undue confusion harmful to individuals? 

Does the activity call for tools and supplies 
which cannot be obtained? (Ingenuity) 

Are we using as an excuse adverse conditions 
which may be overcome? 

Is inconvenience to the teacher too large a 
factor in the discouragement of certain 
types of activities? 

Ts the activity such that it will be approved 


by the principal? 
intendent? Parents? 
do if it is not?) 

Does the activity tend to increase confusion 
in the classroom? 

Does it interfere with discipline? 

Does the activity seem to provide for growth 
commensurate with the time given to it? 

Does the activity demand over-much 
planning on the part of the teacher? 
(What is “too much’’?) 

Can the activity, though trivial, be guided 
into worthy channels? 

As the teacher, do I see that the activity 
progresses beyond the stage that it would, 
if the child worked alone? 

Must results satisfy adult standards of 
execution? 

“Does the school aid pupils in all the good 
things they are now doing?” 

Does the teacher have to do an undue 
amount of the executing? 

To what extent does the activity require 
the teacher to judge results? 

Does the activity require too much time 
for the teacher’s supervision? (Individ- 
ual; projects too ambitious for ability 
of the child?) 

Does the activity need stimulation by the 
teacher? 

Do the results of the activity justify the 
use of materials? (Danger of under- 
estimating resulting values to the 
individual) 


Supervisor? Super- 
(What shall we 


Reading in Relation to Children’s 


Literature 


JEAN BETZNER 
Horace Mann School, New York City 


IMULTANEOUSLY with our 
new interest and emphasis on 
reading in relation to little 
children’s work and play has 

arisen a greater respect for children’s 
literature and a more sensible use of it. 

This is due to the fact that the kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers are 
frankly facing the question as to why we 
bring our little children in contact with 
this material, “this unmixed record of 
human endeavor.”’ It is not because 
they have any feeling of assurance that 
children’s morals are to be changed nor 
because they want to get children ready 
to read. But it is because our children 
are curious. They are seeking to find 
out about the life about them, how 
people act, why they act as they do, how 
people feel about events and things, 
what makes things happen, why things 
happen. They are curious concerning 
motives. They want to see in relatively 
close relation causes and effects. This 
is what literature is. 


“For books are more than books, they are the 
life, 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
The reason why men lived and worked and 
died. 
The essence and quintessence of their lives.” 


The notion that children’s books 


- should stimulate and satisfy their curi- 


osities guides both the choice of material 
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found in our room libraries and the 
method of using it. 

Curiosity is an individual matter. It 
is flitting, too, because a little child’s 
interests are varied and the span is short. 
Therefore the right book at the right 
time is quite essential. 

“The reading habit is acquired by 
reading just what we want to read, just 
when we want to read it,—harness may 
be good for the maturer mind, but 
the free-pasture is essential for the 
beginner. ”’ 

In the room libraries of our best 
schools we will find many books, of 
various types: verse, prose, fairy tales, 
picture books, realistic stories, literary 
wholes, humorous bits. 

They are beautiful enough to arouse 
curiosity; well bound, well printed, well 
illustrated. In other words, they are 
the type of book, to which one is drawn. 

It is becoming rapidly possible for 
every school to take care of these three 
essentials: many books, books of various 
types, and beautiful books. In our 
schools we are finding the book money 
being directed from sets of basal books 
to attractive libraries for every room. 
It is so easy to get lovely books. We 
find them on every hand. In fact there 
are so many that choice is necessary and 
we find we can be extremely critical and 
still have many. It is only the best we 
want to put in our school libraries. 
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Good books for little children are fairly 
tumbling from the publishers. Folk 
material from every race is being trans- 
lated and edited for us. Some of our 
best authors are devoting their art to 
material for the youthful public. 

How easy it is to get in touch with 
authors, libraries, specialists in litera- 
ture, publishers, editors, and so on. 
Libraries even travel tous. Turn a dial 
and we hear about the newest of pub- 
lications. 

As soon as the first three requisites for 
aiding our children on their quest for 
finding out about life are taken care of, 
we find attractive corners or spots in our 
kindergarten and primary rooms set 
aside for the tempting display and the 
convenient use of the books by the chil- 
dren. The feeling of ownership is en- 
couraged by the gradual sharing of 
responsibility for the care of the attrac- 
tive reading center and the books. 

Then a time is provided on the day’s 
program for the quiet reading of chosen 
material or the quiet perusal of pictures. 
The teacher is free at this time to move 
about among the children, observing 
their choices, stopping for individual dis- 
cussion or comments. Occasionally one 
sees her advice sought or her opinion 
requested. 

A time is provided for the occasional 
sharing of favorite stories and the pleas- 
ant interchange of opinions concerning 
books, illustrations, and so on. When 
the children first come from the kinder- 
garten, they continue the practice of 
choosing what is to be shared and the 
teacher does the reading. Before the 
end of the first grade the teacher is called 
on less and less to do the reading but 
her contribution to the pleasant period 
is eagerly awaited. 

The children are encouraged to own 
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their books. A place is provided in the 
school room for visiting books. Book 
plates are discussed, approved, and used. 

Certain books that have not seemed 
alluring in themselves are introduced by 
the teacher. Discussion as to the out- 
come takes place. Sincere criticism 
burst forth: 

“That story does not end night,” 
came from a small boy. “It ought to 
tell what happened to the apple after the 
little girl caught it.” 

“T read the Pancake Story in every 
book I find it in because it is so jolly. I 
like the way the word ‘rolling, rolling, 
rolling’ comes in.” 

“Every book tells that story in a dif- 
ferent way,’ was another comment. 
“JT don’t think that is right. It should 
always be the same.” 

“No,” said another child, “It does not 
have to be the same because different 
people are telling it. We don’t all tell 
things alike.” 

The choices of stories and books by 
the chiidren are watched and recorded in 
some fashion. These are passed on to 
the first or second grade teacher to help 
her in assembling her room library or to 
give her guidance as to the next step in 
furthering these desirable outcomes. 

One sees on the bulletin boards in the 
primary rooms, story programs arranged 
and carried out by the group, lists of 
favorite poems that are to be reread by 
the teacher as soon as time permits. 
One sees a whole period devoted to the 
examination of a rare old book, or an 
exquisitely illustrated new one much too 
expensive to be owned by the school. 
One primary teacher said recently, “Our 
curriculum in literature planned by the 
children is so rich and full, I wish we 
had another year in which to carry it 
out.” 
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In fact, there is so much good material 
at hand eagerly sought for that there is 
no time nor inclination to resort to such 
practices as were once foolishly and 
unthinkingly taking place. 

The following are typical examples of 
such practices: The constant reproduc- 
tion of a small and selected group of 
stories. The memorization by the whole 
class of a given number of poems and 
verses. The mutilation of lovely verse 
with quaint beautiful characters for the 
sake of acquiring a given vocabulary or 
of becoming familiar with material to be 
read in some other grade. 

The episode of Little Bo Peep, a 
maiden with such a charming name and 
in such sad plight was elaborated by 
trumped-up trips to all her friends in 
order to relate her woes. One quite 
loses sympathy for her by the time she 
has moaned out her story to so many. 
Her characterization is entirely de- 
stroyed and the verse is given an unfair, 
prejudiced setting. 

We should not resort to children read- 
ing aloud material that is already en- 
tirely familiar to all the listeners while 
all are held to keeping the place in the 
text. 

There is no need for poor reading of 
choice ideas nor oral reading with studied 
inflection. 

There should be no testing of literary 
masterpieces by fact questions. ‘‘What 
color was Cinderella’s dress?”’ Does it 
matter what colorit was? All that mat- 
ters is that Cinderella’s ball dress was the 
most beautiful dress one can imagine. 
What is the answer? It can’t be the 
same for everyone even if the book does 
say silver, gold, or what not. 
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There should be no mistaking the 
knowledge of the facts in a poem or a 
story for an appreciation of the story. 

The practices just stated will fall into 
disuse and disrespect, but there will be 
a growing number of expressed judg- 
ments and tastes of children such as the 
following: 

“Yes, that is a good book. We had 
it in the kindergarten. Please read it 
again.” 

“That is a good book for grown people 
as well as children. It makes my father 
laugh.” 

“This book was too sad for me. I 
didn’t finish it.” 

“T made my mother tell me parts of 
this because I couldn’t read all of it but 
it is good just the same.” 

“My Bible Story Book has a picture of 
men building a temple. That is why I 
brought it. It will help Judith with her 
church.”’ 

“We ought to have a book in this room 
about stones.” 

If we accept hearty enjoyment of 
books by our children as a high aim we 
will not be deluded into thinking that 
literary taste is some illusive intangible 
sort of thing which so-called highly 
educated adults talk about and children 
do not share. We will think of literary 
taste as the result of healthy curiosities 
at work. We will acknowledge that 
books are not substitutes for life; they 
merely supplement it. We will have a 
greater hope of sending, from our ele- 
mentary schools at least, children who 
are not slaves to mass judgement and 
mass taste but individuals with a right 
to their own opinions concerning the 
records of human endeavor. 


Opportunities for Number 


ELEANOR TROXELL 


Early Elementary Depariment, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE dictionary definitions 

for the word significant are: 

serving as a sign or indi- 

cation; important; more 
strictly, important for what it indicates, 
but also often, important in its con- 
sequences. 

From these definitions, then, we judge 
that it is not only important to consider 
what the classroom activities of kinder- 
garten and primary grades indicate, but 
also to what they lead in consequences. 

First of all, let us decide what are 
classroom activities in number. Or, 
what opportunities are there for number 
inthe classroom? In order to receive at 
least a partial answer to this question 
several lines of investigation were car- 
ried on. 


1. One hundred records of kinder- 
garten children were read to 
discover the different kinds of 
number experiences in which 
children had the opportunity to 
participate when there was a 
free enough organization for 
them to choose their own ac- 
tivities and materials. 

2. Notes were taken during a number 
of visits to nine private schools in 
New York City, where children 
had a great deal of freedom in 
planning and in executing their 
own plans. These notes indi- 
cated any type of number ac- 
tivity engaged in, together with 
the number process involved. 


Kindergarten and first three 
grades were included. 

3. Public schools were selected from 
all over the country, eleven in 
number, and the teachers asked 
to fill out a blank giving the 
number experiences of children 
in their rooms for two weeks, one 
column of the blank being used 
for child-initiated activities, 
another for teacher-initiated. 
These public schools were in 
different types of communities, 
and were situated in north, 
south, east, and west sections of 
the country, in order to be rep- 
resentative of the country at 
large, and to secure as many 
types of experiences as possible. 

4. The Binet and Kuhlman tests were 
examined to discover what num- 
ber experiences children were 
tested upon, these being indica- 
tive not only of what children 
should have at certain ages, 
what they should be capable of, 
but of with what they would be 
likely to come in contact. 


The investigations of the one hundred 
records showed the following uses for 
number in kindergarten: 


1. A. Comparisons 
Trying chairs to see which fitted him 
Comparing lengths of blocks to see 
which would fit side of wagon child 
was making—“‘Dis too small” 


—— 
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B. Counting 
Frequencies 

“IT made two flowers.” ........<. 25: <. 2 
“T’ll pick up one nice plate for you.” 1 
“We got one piano at home.”’...... 1 
Counted dandelions to four........ 4 
Teacher helped children count in 

Bi CTOUP ate le eee iet has 8 
“There’s only two in it.” (Two 

pictwres) cyeceie wad teh os cu (FLs 2 
“My mother read me one. (One 

SONG) co nae Gael RE TAC ws 1 
“T can stand on two feet.”......... 2 
“T’ve had only one cold so far.”’.... 1 


“T want one.” (One piece of cake) 1 
Choosing for a game—“I want two 


“Here I got three strawberries.”... 3 
Chose two children to skip with 


isn: eee Seas Eve e 2 
“T have one doily here.’’........... 1 
Showing things made—“I made 

ONE estate et Te ales tsla sss 1 
“Here are four pennies for my 

MINK 9s ae Sesto < vleebal anata te sis. 4 


Child making wagon. ‘You count 
the holes and I’ll count the pins.” 
Child says, ‘‘We need 5 pins.” 
The other child says, “I have 5 


TOPAYV HIE SRG Oe me. 5 
“One child knows how to tell 
time: Be eee. ee Mets 1 


C. Use of dates 
“Well, its March 12; not very far 
away—and I’ll be five then.’’ 
D. Estimates 
Estimates length of board required for 
the side of his house. 
Brings board to make sides cf wagon. 
“They are too long.” 
E. Grouping 
“We can both get in.”’ 
F. Linear measure 
“My leathers are this long.” Showing 
with fingers. 
Measured two feet in wood to make a 
loom. 
G. More 
“In a fast train we can have more 
children.” Teacher asked if she 
wanted two more. “No, more, five 
or six.” 


H. Place 
“T certainly am going to be the last one.” 
‘“‘Turn the seesaw upside down.” 
“Let’s go high.” 
“This is a rope to skip over.” 
“Stretching up, goiag up, going up, 
going up.” 
I. Size 
“Dis too small.” 
“It’s such a little wagon.” 
“We didn’t make a big noise, did we?” 
“TI got bigger leathers than yours.” 
“Billy drinks from a big cup.” 
“That’s a big hole.” 
J. Space relations 
Pulls girl’s hands over her head, saying 
“Under.” 
“Barbara is the baby and must sit in the 
middle.” 
K. Terms 
“No more children need any napkins.’’ 
“Everyone has a napkin.” 
L. Time 
“T’ll be ready first.” 
“T want to look in once more.” 
“T will find it tomorrow.” 
M. Sense of weight. 
“1 can lift you. I can lift the two of 
you.” 


. Investigations in the private schools of New 


York revealed these uses for number. 
A. Ages 
“T’m nearly five years old.” 
B. Clock 
Brought clock dial from home. Set 
hands at time to go to bed—8:15 
Another child at—8:00 
Any half hour 
C. Combinations 
“Tf you had two apples and I had one, 
how many?”’ 
2and 1lare3 
3and2are5 
Putting chairs together 
6and 2 
8and1 
9and 11 
Countiag fish in different bowls 
7 and 2 
9 and 1 
Asking for combinations on board 
a5 :2 
192/152 
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Frequencies 


D. Counting 
1-3 “I want three people in my 


GaMe?”.. 24 phew so SO Saas 7 
1-4 “We have four bottles of 
silk 24, oes. ee Reese 6 
1-6 “There are six children 
absents72ee5,- Bre nt eae 2 
1-7 “There are seven fish in the 
bowl:.?.. vceeeen esd & deena 1 
1-8 “I want eight soldiers.”...... 1 
Just for fun, to compete with others: 
1=13 ee i eat ees see 1 
1-21 Ghats.) See eee 1 
1-10 Sites cS ee 1 
1S 2 ira fee's Rote Rerae aoe Seas 1 
1100.5 is ck pa as coe ate 1 
1179 ade tne walade dienes 1 
2’s to 100 beginning with 1....... 1 
2’s to 100 beginning with 2...... 3 
5's: to: 100. d.nige. aed aac Be 1 
100 to: 1000: tess rey ten ees 1 


E. First, second 
“Are we going to the third floor?” 
F. Fractions 
An apple cut in half 
“Two halves make a whole one.” 
“Four halves make two whole ones.” 
G. Grouping 
“We both can get in.” 
H. Left, right 
“This is for my left foot.” 
I, Linear measure 
Measured rug two feet. 
J. Money 
“Here are four pennies for my milk. 
“T’ll have a nickle back, because milk 
is not a quarter.” 
K. Recognition of figures 
Made combinations on board to 10 
Looked at calendar—“Christmas has a 
2 anda 5.” 
L. Space Relations 
Cutting a Jack o’Lantern—“T’ll put the 
nose in the middle.” 
M. Writing symbols 
Counted my buttons. Asked to put 
figures on paper. 
Child copied. 
First Grade 
A. Counting 
Pictures: 
1-2 
1-8 


Frequencies 
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1-31 
1-57 
Children 
1=25)2) Oe. S . 2S. eee 3 
1-10). RES. SS OS 1 
165 8s UR eee 1 
Bouncing Ball 
| ie) | Se NO Se onic, 2 
5’s to 100....2e). ee eee 1 
10’s. to.1000... ..< . <5..:.,. Se 6 
B. Construction 
Number books 


Rulers in sawing boards 
C. Combinations 


Used calendar numbers 
Manipulated them as high as 18. 10 
Combinations to 10.......-. 582 5 


D. Money values 
“Five bottles of milk. Each one costs 
Scents. They all cost $0.50.” 
“10 dimes make one dollar.” 
“20 nickels make one dollar.” 
E. Size 
“Make a little house.” 
“Some people are fall and lean.” 
F. Subtraction 


9 9 
—4—-—5 
G. Symbols 


Child takes a pack of number cards 

and says them over to herself. 
H. Writing figures 

Need 19 bottles of milk. Learn to 
write that far. 
Then to 50 for fun. 

Copies figures from calendar for fun 
to 31. 


3. Binet and Kuhlman Tests revealed these 


demands for number concepts. 
Binet Kindergarten—4-5 years 
. Age—give age. 
. Comparison—Compare lines. 
. Counting—Count four pennies. 
. Digits—Repeat four, mixed order. 
. Discrimination—Circle, square, tri- 
angle. 
F. Geometric—Copy square. Put di- 
vided rectangle together. 
First Grade—6 Years 
A. Countiag—13 pennies 
B. Money—Recognize 
penny, quarter. 
C. Time—Afternoon or morning. 
Second Grade—7 Years 


BoOaw py 


nickle, dime, 
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A. Digits—Repeat 5 digits, mixed order. 
Repeat 3 digits backwards, mixed 
order. 

B. Geometric—Copy diamond. 

C. Right, left. Know fingers on both 
hands. 

Third Grade 
A. Counting—Count backwards from 20. 
B. Direction—Find ball in field. 


A. Counting—First Grade 
Pages in a book 
Number of days in November 
Number of lilies in bloom 
Poems learned 
Children needed in a game 
Bouncing ball 
Characters needed in playing a story 
Keeping score in games 


C. Money—$1.C0, .50 New books 
Pictures for a movie 
Kuhlman Days achild is absent 
Kiadergarten—4-5 B. Combinations 
A. Comparison—Compare two lines. Scores in games 


Tapping blocks in irregular order. Seven children needing books. Child 


By Counting Count tour pennies. has five. How many more needed? 
C. Digits—Repeat 3 digits, mixed order. Playing store 
D. Discrimination of forms Construction 
E. Geometric—Tracing a square keep- C, Measuring boards for book shelf 
ing inside line. Copy square. Curtains for a movie 
First Grade—6 Years f Circles for sunbonnets for a play 
A. Counting—Irregular series or 4 to 6 Borecvormatertals 
orlsee Cards for siga in a store 
B. Right, left. Raisingrighthand. Show- D. Money 
ing left ear. Showing right eye. Gost of lunch 


C. Time—Morning or afternoon. 
Second Grade—7 years 
A. Counting 


Of new shoes 
Dimes, nickles, pennies spent for lunch 
Bank deposits 


Fingers on right hand Making change in store. 
Fingers on left hand E. Recognition of figures 
Fingers on both hands Telephone numbers 

B. Digits House numbers 


Repetition of 5 digits, mixed order 
Repetition of 3 digits backwards 
Third Grade—8 years 
A. Counting—Backwards from 20 to 1. 


Calendar dates 

Pages for reading 

Figures put down for measuring boards 
Numbers on locker keys. 


B. Place F, Time 
Center of square Time to come to school, to go home, etc. 
Upper right (left) corner Minutes late. 
Middle of left side 
Lower right corner ee Sere 
Middle of upper side In reviewing these number activities 


Middle of lower side 
C. Stamps—Place before child to test 
knowledge of value. 

4, The investigation of the public schools, 
revealed most of the same types mentioned 
above, showing that even with larger 
groups of children, in a more formal 


arising in natural situations, what shall 
we say of their significance? What do 
they indicate? 


1. That children have number experiences 
before ever coming to kindergarten, and 


situation than that of the private schools, 
it is possible for children to recognize 
number needs, and to meet these needs 
themselves, as indicated below. 


hence that these experiences should not 
be ignored. 


2. That there are many more opportunities 


and possibilities for number experiences 
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in kindergarten and primary grades than 
we had supposed. 

3. That these possibilities and opportunities 
come when there is that living together 
which promotes freedom of desire, 
thought, and activity. 

4. That the kindergarten and primary grades 
are the place for experiences in many types 
of number, that distinct number con- 
cepts may be built up in situations where 
they are needed, thus avoiding the 
attaining of number facts devoid of 
meaning. 


to go on with the counting of the 
bounces. 

A first grade had a vegetable store. 
Different children worked with one an- 
other each day to become proficient in 
making change. 

Second grade children drilled one 
another in counting by 2’s in order to 
better read the thermometer. 

Some third grade children willingly 
spent long minutes drilling on multiplica- 
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And what of drill? Has it no place? 
No significance? Drill has just the 
significance that any other activity has 
when it comes in response to a need. 
Six children in one kindergarten were 
bouncing ball. They tried to count the 
bounces, but failed. Another child said, 
“This is the way to count.” Over and 
over those six children repeated the 
counts to 20 until they were sure enough 


tion tables because they wanted to be 
able to compute the cost of supplies for 
their school. Therefore, whether the 
activity be drill, construction, or play, 
the really significant phases in number 
are those arising from children’s own 
interests and needs. It is just as im- 
portant that children be given oppor- 
tunity to feel and satisfy number needs 
as it is that they be given opportunity to 


a an 
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feel and satisfy reading, language, or 
writing needs. They live in a world 
full of number needs. Their mothers 
must measure; their fathers must 
manage money; the car driver must 
count; they, themselves, must use it in 
their games, in their store experiences, 
in their constructive work. 

Whatever number experience or ac- 
tivity comes within their comprehension, 
interest, or power to master, that ex- 


perience or activity has significance 
because it opens up new fields of con- 
quest, investigation, or experimentation, 
and these three always bring in their 
train the desire to conquer, the exhilara- 
tion of mental activity, the willingness 
to wait for results, a respect for work, 
and joy in accomplishment. These 
are the consequences of classroom ac- 
tivities when they arise from children’s 
own interests and needs. 


THe Cuart Tetts “How Mucn’’ or Eacu INGREDIENT 


Ma 


EVERY KIND of child has a right to find out what God 
gave him and to develop it to the utmost degree. 


—Henry Suzzallo. 


Learning to Write 


J. MARIE KELLAR 


Monument School, Trenton, New Jersey 


HAVE learned certain principles 
of education. Foremost in my 
mind are those of creative ex- 
pression, individuality, purpose 

in expression and purpose in drill. 
Before I begin work with the thirty- 
five or forty potential thinkers allotted 
to my care, I must become acquainted 
with them. I must know certain specific 
facts about them before I can apply the 
foregoing principles to the teaching of 
definite subject matter laid down in my 
course of study. 

I believe that these principles are no 
respecters of subjects but that they 
remain constant and applicable to every 
subject which I am required to teach. 

As a classroom teacher I have certain 
things prescribed by my board of educa- 
tion which I must do. I must attain 
the grade standards laid down in my 
course of study, with normally minded 
children, in the allottedtime. A relative 
attainment must be made for all of the 
group according to native ability. But 
I have freedom in choosing the type of 
procedure and opportunity to apply the 
principles which have been stated in the 
presentation. 

In handwriting I must know the needs 
of my group and individuals for ex- 
pressing ideas or for communicating. 
We have asystem of letter forms adopted 
by the board of education, but a Course 
of Study in Handwriting is the reference 
and guide in questions of method. If 
I have an idea of my own, I am en- 
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couraged to confer with my principal 
and supervisor. We consider the plan 
and evaluate it. If it stands the test of 
inquiry, I am free to use it. You see I 
am not held responsible for following the 
dictates of any published system of 
writing and need pay no attention to 
any specific methods which include 
ovals, push and pull, movement drills, 
counting, etc. 

After discovering the desires, interests, 
and needs of individuals, I give such 
help and instruction as are dictated by 
them, grouping the children whenever 
group needs are apparent. Often in- 
dividual instruction is imperative. 

The general objective to be attained 
in handwriting teaching and learning is 
constantly before me. To develop suffi- 
cient skill for individuals to write legibly, 
easily and rapidly enough to meet 
present needs. 

Briefly stated the objectives to be 
attained in early grades are as follows: 


Grade I—Pupils’ own names. 

All figures—for an Arithmetic requirement 
is that first grade children be able to write 
numbers to one hundred. 

Any writing necessary in their own indi- 
vidual activities. 

Grade II—All figures and numbers needed in 
Arithmetic. 

All writing demanded in Spelling, English, 
and other necessary school activities. 

Any writing desirable or necessary in their 
own individual activities. 

Copying of script material suited to their 
comprehension and need. 
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Habituation in the use of the tools of 
writing is encouraged by attention to 
the habits of individuals. I help indi- 
vidual pupils to overcome awkward or 
unhealthful positions by studying their 
physical make-up and adapting general 
rules to specific need. All my children 
need not be forced to assume an ideally 
perfect writing position. 

While objectives remain constant, I 
try to encourage thinking on the part 
of the individual by the attention which 
I give to his individual expression. He 
indicates his need or desire and I am 
keen to show him how to express it in an 
intelligible fashion. Quite as often the 
help needed is in English as well as in 
writing. 

We have no requirement which says 
that every child shall write exactly the 
same thing at the same time. It fre- 
quently happens that in a group of ten 
or twelve children no two are attempting 
to write exactly the same thing. Cer- 
tainly no two are apt to require drill or 
special practice upon the same thing. 

But what do I do when a child seems 
to have no need, no desire, no interest, 
and no ability along writing lines? 
Shall he fail to learn to write because he 
does not reveal to me that he has any- 
thing to express? 

Winfield had been in first grade a 
year, but could not write his name 
legibly. Early this year he coveted the 
honor of being Color Bearer, and the class 
consented. Each child who had as- 
sumed a specific duty for the month had 
written his name and tacked it on the 
bulletin board, opposite his particular 
work, for information. 

There were several other children in 
the class who were eager to carry the 
flag, and when they discovered that 
Winfield’s name did not appear on the 


bulletin board, first one and then another 
told him that someone who could write 
his own name should be Color Bearer 
or else they wouldn’t know whose 
duty it was. Then they came and 
told me. 

By the end of the week Winfield 
realized that he would have to write 
his name or give up the joy of carrying 
the flag. 

Of course he wrote his name—but first 
name only. 

The day that he accomplished this, 
his sister came in after school to inquire 
about Winfield’s progress. I showed 
her his name on the bulletin board and 
told her how pleased we all were because 
every one could read it. 

Evidently she reported to the family 
at home, for the next morning, with a 
face that shone, Winfield asked me for a 
copy of his last name. 

Winfield has had several kinds of 
incentives and while his progress is not 
startling, he has a pride in accomplish- 
ment that he could not have before he 
had achieved anything. 

Harry is a very different problem. 
No stimulation that I had supplied, 
contempt nor pity from his classmates 
seemed to arouse in him a desire to 
write, and before leaving first grade he 
must know how to write his name. I 
had to write his name for him whenever 
it was necessary to have it for iden- 
tification. 

One day when he asked me to write 
it for him, I said, “I cannot do it any 
more. That is your work. You will 
have to do your part. Tomorrow 
morning, when you come in, ask me to 
show you how to write your name.” 

That is still his assignment every 
morning. But I have to see that he 
“sticks to it.” 


The Kindergarten Work Pertod 


FRANCES M. BERRY 


Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE three R’s have come sil- 
ently into the kindergarten 
and taken their place among 
the blocks and crayons, the 
plasticene and the paint. They are 
seen but not stressed, and when the 
kindergarten children enter the first grade 
the three R’s are not unfamiliar, there 
is a background of pleasant experience 
on which to base the new relationship. 

From the work period in the kinder- 
garten grow the more developed activi- 
ties in the primary grades. The same 
habits, technics, and attitudes are being 
nurtured. The varied phases of read- 
ing, number, spelling, and the other total 
subjects with their roots in the kinder- 
garten are given continuous development. 

The importance of the work period is 
recognized by its placement on the pro- 
gram and the amount of time allotted 
to it. 

It is the first or next to the first period 
of the day. The children come from 
home, fresh and full of ideas. Their 
energy is not curbed nor are their ideas 
kept in confinement. After greeting 
the teacher and putting away their 
wraps, they at once go to work. At the 
beginning of the school year the teacher 
must be the Director of Energy and the 
Instigator of Ideas. The skilful teacher 
will place suggestive material in sight 
and convert exuberant activity into 
valuable channels. As time goes by 
and the children develop initiative and 
independence, they go directly to the 
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work table, store closet, or locker for 
their materials and carry out their plans 
with less teacher-guidance. 

A forty-five to sixty minute period 
allows time for the completion of a unit 
of work not only worthwhile in itself 
but leading to other activities and call- 
ing for further development. 

In some schools it is necessary for the 
teacher to conform to the building 
schedule of ‘opening exercises,’ and 
the work period must be postponed. 
Under this régime the children play with 
toys and apparatus till time for the open- 
ing exercises. When the school bell an- 
nounces the end of this short period, the 
children at once go to work on that which 
has special interest. 

One of the most important growth- 
producers is the “checking-up” period 
which follows the work period either 
before or after materials are put away. 
This is the time when the children judge 
their own products and submit them 
for the helpful criticism of their co- 
workers. It is sometimes advisable to 
have a “‘checking-up” period preceding 
the work period if some time has elapsed 
since the children have been at work on 
their problems. Such discussion will 
recall original plans and awaken former 
interest. 

The following is quoted from my arti- 
cle appearing in the Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education for January, 1927: 

Let us note in some detail the activi- 
ties going on in one kindergarten during 
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a work period. One group of children 
was at the table near the clay jars. 
Each had on an apron and when another 
child joined them, a little boy said, 
“You must get your apron if you’re 
going to play with clay.” Two boys 
were at the workbench. One was mak- 
ing a wagon of a box and button molds, 
he was using the vise quite skilfully. 
To the boy nearby, who was putting a 
a leg on a table, he remarked, “If you 
use this thing,” pointing to the vise, 
“you could do it better. I'll show you.” 
The teacher, hearing, said, ‘“This is called 
a vise,” and the second child became 
acquainted with another tool and its 
name. A group was at work with the 
large blocks, a toy store being under 
construction. The problem on hand was 
that of making shelves which would 
stay up and hold the toys which others 
were making. A satisfactory solution 
was reached without the aid of the 
teacher before the period was over, and 
they began on a counter. Other activi- 
ties noticed during this period were easel 
painting, drawing pictures in books 
previously made, making books, sewing 
doll dresses, constructing baskets, keep- 
ing house, and building with other blocks. 

On a signal, each child stopped and 
looked up. “It is time to put our work 
away. All of you who have finished or 
who have something new to show may 
bring it with you. The others may put 
theirs in their lockers to work on another 
day.” The children responded quickly 
and quietly and, when they had put away 
their surplus material and scraps, came 
to their places before the teacher with 
the piece of work they had finished. 
“Before we look at all these things, let 


us see if the room is in order. If anyone 
sees anything that needs to be done, 
we'll wait.” 

Here is listed some of the learning, 
which may be supposed to result from 
this type of work: 


Learning where material is kept 

Getting own material 

Becoming responsible for material,—getting 
out, putting away, careful handling, eco- 
nomical use 

Planning work 

Holding plan or idea until time arrives to 
execute it 

Working on it until completed 

Asking help when needed 

Not asking for help when not needing it 

Helping others 

Working quietly 

Working neatly 

Working at worthwhile things 

Learning through experimenting 

Learning through reasoning (as the chil- 
dren’s making the shelves) 

Need of aprons, learning to put them on 

Need of paper to keep tables clean when 
painting, pasting, using clay 

Moving quietly, carefully, slowly, when 
carrying water, etc. 

Place for everything 

Suitability of material to be used 

Satisfaction in growing power and skill 

Use of broom, dustpan, waste basket 

Responsibility for self and respect and ap- 
preciation for one’s own and another’s 
work 

Cooperation 

Acquiring a certain amount of technic in 
handling tools 

Acquiring a certain amount of technic in 
work with clay, paint, crayons 

Learning names of tools and materials 

Joy in finished product 

Pride in and responsibility for the appear- 
ance of room 

Raising standards of work, quality, neat- 
ness, arrangement (developed largely 
through the period for discussion) 


Excursions in the Primary 
Grades 


MILDRED MILLER 


Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


OW that education recog- 
nizes activity as an essen- 
tial factor in growth, it is 
necessary for the school to 
make use of purposeful activity in the 
development of children. Since excur- 
sions give an opportunity for natural 


a two-fold purpose; first, to discover 
more fully just what the excursion will 
contribute to child development; second, 
to help teachers to utilize excursion ac- 
tivities in planning their work. 

Social background. Cleveland Heights 
is a suburban city with a population 


“Trere’s A Brook Down THERE,” Samp KATHARINE 


purposeful experiences as well as oppor- 
tunity to vitalize and vivify subject mat- 
ter and provide situations for dynamic 
conduct, it was thought wise to make a 
study of excursions in order that we 
might have some definite tabulated data 
on what children learn through excur- 
sion experiences. 


Purpose of the study. This study had 


above 30,000. The children come from 
families living in comfortable circum- 
stances. The fathers of the children 
are business men, professional men, and 
small tradesmen. Practically all of the 
mothers have some interest outside of 
the home such as church work, civic 
league, music and literary clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and study classes 
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which occupy part of their time. In 
many instances both parents are college 
graduates. 

All children come from American fami- 
lies. The homes are either apartments 
or single houses. There is one maid in 
fifty per cent of the families, while many 
of these families will add another maid 
or nurse and a chauffeur. Many of the 
children leave the city during the sum- 
mer months, going to the sea shore, 
mountains, farms, or nearby summer 
homes. 

Procedure of the study. The curricu- 
lum for the Cleveland Heights public 
school system is largely an activity cur- 
riculum so no change was made in our 
program, since we use the excursion ac- 
tivity freely in our system. Participat- 
ing in the study were 120 children in the 
first grade; 66 in the second grade; and 
163 in the third grade; ranging from 80 
to 142 I1.Q. The following excursions 
were taken in the order in which they are 
given below: 

First Grade: Flower Shop, Natural 
History Museum, Library, and Farm. 

Second Grade: Flower Shop, Natural 
History Museum, Market, and Bank. 

Third Grade: Flower Shop, Natural 
History Museum, Historical Museum, 
Bank, Manual Art Exhibit at the Cleve- 
land Kindergarten-Primary Training 
School. This exhibit stimulated the 
study of Arabian life and aroused an in- 
terest in musical instruments which led 
to creative music. 

The excursion project had a definite 
place on the daily program but never 
crowded out the time given for reading, 
number, spelling, music, language, and 
manual arts. However, in many in- 
stances the excursion projects gave ma- 
terial that was used in spelling, oral and 
written language, nature study, manual 


arts, reading, and music. Asa rule the 
first thirty or forty minutes in the morn- 
ing session was given over to the ex- 
cursion project. 

In so far as it was possible the chil- 
dren’s responses in the morning sessions 
that related to the excursion projects 
were tabulated under the following head- 
ings: Verbal and written expressions, 
nature study, social studies, manual 
arts, music, reading, number, dramatic, 
information, desires, satisfactions, criti- 
cisms, habits, leadership, and future 
plans. The tabulation of each response 
shows whether it was spontaneous on 
the child’s part or teacher directed. 

The following accounts of excursions 
will give the reader some idea of the (1) 
relation between children, teacher, and 
people of institutions visited; (2) op- 
portunity to study children through 
their own responses, and (3) the original 
form in which the data were collected 
for tabulation from which the tables 
were made; (4) also show that the ex- 
cursions enlarge community experience 
by providing vivid first hand experience 
with real objects, persons, and situations: 
as well as stimulate the pupils to elab- 
orate and reflect upon their experiences 
from many angles and in many con- 
nections. 


THE LIBRARY 


Grade I A 


One snowy morning early in January we 
started for a visit to the public library. The 
children were eager to go so we left early in the 
morning. 

We crossed the ravine and though we were 
cold, we stopped to look at it for it was beautiful. 
“There’s a brook down there,” said Katherine. 
“T don’t see any,” said Adelaide, for it was all 
covered with snow except a small bit of open 
water where the ice had been broken away. 
Then from Adelaide, “Oh, do you mean that 
water spot?” 
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When we entered the library we were invited _ place in a book when they had finished reading 
to take chairs and to take off our wraps, which Leona said, “I use cloth for a bookmark,”’— 
we put on the backs of our chairs—“‘Just like Billy said, “I use the paper on the outside” 
big folks,” said Leona. (meaning thecover). “I remember the number,” 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF CHILDREN IN RELATION TO PER CENT OF RESPONSES 
First Grade 
Abitity Group 
131-142 2 per cent of number of children gave 6 per cent of all expressions 
111-130 31 per cent of number of children gave 40 per cent of all expressions 
91-110 60 per cent of number of children gave 51 per cent of all expressions 


61-90 7 per cent of number of children gave 3 per cent of all expressions 
Second Grade 
131-142 10 per cent of number of children gave 18 per cent of all expressions 


111-130 57 per cent of number of children gave 56 per cent of all expressions 
91-110 32 per cent of number of children gave 26 per cent of all expressions 


Third Grade 


131-142 7 per cent of number of children gave 12 per cent of all expressions 
111-130 68 per cent of number of children gave 70 per cent of all expressions 
91-110 22 per cent of number of children gave 17 per cent of all expressions 


61-90 3 per cent of number of children gave 1 per cent of all expressions 
TABLE II 
PER CENT OF EXPRESSIONS IN ABILITY Group 131-142 
Third Grade 
per cent per cent per cent 

Manual Arts......:.... 0.7 Noma benaask..cncieieoee 11 Future Plans)... .ssnee 9 
Dramaticeeemenion cee ee 5 Verbaleeecsc shane 14 Desires i7).i58..5. eae 11 
Written, Stee ee Sel. IMUSIC. 22 < naetisks clonic caal Leadership: cease 11 
Spelling” seers 9 Nature Study.......... 25 Criticisms) 222" cee 12 
Réading’.ya0s- cae 49 SatisfactionS..4-5 0% e 8 Information. 2... . seve eo 
Social Studvaneeeeerree 9.1 Habits e956 ses. eee 8 Suggestions............ 20 

Second Grade 
Social Study -eeencer 5 Writtend sschiatinee seee 18 GriticismS:i aa. s'o. eee 18 
Manual Arts........... 9 Verbal. ..cits. Seer. Satisfactions), ..0\4-s0ee 18 
Readings eee 9 Number:.h45 orien see 22 Information............. 19 
Spelling-ce acess 9 Nature Study........ So PD Suggestions... ,.-< spe 20 
Dramaticuncn oe eee 13 (Desires: scat Peers 15 Futore:Plans.. ....eeee 24 
IMUSIC... On ce eos ston 15 Habits). ccs ee oer 15 Leadership. .... 322.928 29 

First Grade 
Verbal isos. Se aoetek 2 Social Sttidys.:..savactes- 15 Satisfactions....:......6 8 4 
INumber Anes. See 2 Reading. ae aussie 19 Desires* 5... 547... ave 9 
Manual Arts is. Jvc...) 2 DUPMETIVCISMS: a. sea 1 Leadership... 22 ..eace 10 
IDramaticzes tee ace 10 Kuture-Plans./). eee 1 Habits ss Ja7).:...h/00r. Cree 12 
Nature Study............ 14 Information® - (cock: oon if 


The children’s librarian told the children the said Adelaide. “I use paper,” said Morley. 
library belonged to them and their fathers and Then Kenneth said, “We have enough books at 
mothers and talked to them about the care of home so my mother doesn’t use this library.” 
books. Upon being asked how they kept their The librarian spoke about not turning down the 


per cent 
pocial, Study..:.. <2. as 11,55 
Nature Study... )..29. 2. 713.5 
NitsIe.. S. o.2°), See 1325 
ManualArts. <2 i002... 22 20 
INuemper. ||... ceaniee mee 20 
Manual Arts........... 21.5 
SLUG Ls ae ee 25 
-S) OE | LET a 2725 
NMiiretten’... 60...) Men hee 28 
enbal es wit soe 28.5 
WNumber.; 2222.4 2k 29 
WISIN ovcloatiaot tees 29.5 
Nature Study.......... 31.5 
Verbal rics ciacisciut eee 33 
Spelling. ....\icraaseec ee 34.5 
Manna Arts’: | cnceese te 36 


Reading tis5 oo cor eed O05 


per cent 
Reéeading’:.2 28350480 2 
Dramatic;..°. 5 eer 35 
Verbal’) 2. eee 49 
Number) ie eee 54 


IMranual"Arts: 27.2852 22 05 


Social: Study.p-. seen eee 5 
Nature Study........... 7 
Pramaticccad tas cee 18 
Number..353+4.ee 20 
Werbal is in:iscicnne setiart < 23 
0 Ts REA Re, ce 25 
Nature Study. 05 caw as 12 
Social Study..).tsee 1Sts 
RNIN DCT 5 ocak ae 15 
BOVIIRUCETN :.Insas’s ncolecn eras 16.5 
ieading..?.') >. Soo eeate 17 
Werle st cake eee 18.5 
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TABLE III 
PER CENT OF EXPRESSIONS IN ABILITY GRoupP 111-130 
First Grade 
per cent per cent 
RAIN Wares, feiss vee DA ee DAtISIACHIONN 22. ati ce es 20 
i tah eee 23 MDESITOS ster hate eet cee 32 
MD PAIMAUC ta. ope op os 24 EA DICS eee noe 43 
Future'Planss;. 2... .. 21 COrICICISINS: 0 ee ee 47 
Readership ......c46°: 27 Information seen ss 48 
Second Grade 
NINSICK a aeak. th adiade aus PutunePlansiie sect 53 
Nature. Studys..... + slices: 34 eadershipico.s.. Scie 54 
WOTAIMAHCH os cuca e coe 34.5 (Criticisms... cers oe one 56 
Social Study.&.n fe..o 45 Satisfactions............ 56 
BV CaTES) ON Vali: «5 chare.ehus 47 Information..-3. 22... 59 
PAIN ES ate Wik otaysis: se ie = 50 Suggestions............ 61 
Third Grade 
INET ED /siatar aro eros rer ete Re 37 CrIiCISINS 0.00 soot ee 69 
SOCial Study. 4 -.csectcers 6 She 38 Informations. si eis-c 72 
WPAN BIC pAensia o:serelacten 38 Leadership: .5.:ajesae12 72 
NWOREECIIN 5 caste viaisareltaierere 39 Future Plans........... 75 
Suggestions.......).«vi00 0 58 ats. 85 aati oun Se 75 
PB ESTES iia tices Me licoaserenns 66 Satisfactions:jias. 24 soa 77 
TABLE IV 
PER CENT OF EXPRESSIONS IN ABILITY Group 91-110 
First Grade 
per cent per cent 
INAGUTES = At csc eee 56 STItICISMS.. epee he ee $1 
SoCal Studyee. sce sok ss 62 IDESITESs jo Pee ee ewe kee 53 
ISIC Re ert. eee ST 70 Weadershiprss-cccces. see Oo 
Wnformation’s. 20. OS. 4 39 Satisiactions: =... ..%.- 61 
Hapiseeeen se. teres 50 Wuture Plans..cc sn. e os 73 
Second Grade 
VEER NEY Plott cy oh.¢5reysyave 26 ImformMation en watever eve 22 
Spetliper ee ry. .- suited 36 ButuresPlans. ea ciotcrcket 24 
aaa a oe 41 (CYILIGISING 4 elas Sy pc inchacols 26 
Manual Arts........... 49 Satisfactions:4..i<asts os 26 
Heeadership sats os: ctorceotere 17 Habits: amen Seimei ee 35 
SUSKESLIONS. ..2.5,. a6.0s001 19 DD eStCeS 5 esi Favs oicp cust: 38 
Third Grade 
WD ROMANTIC (ccc siete 19 PRILUFE TE IANS oes vi ohgese 16 
MFanualArts....5... 0... 4 20 Weadershipy. cs. temuete 17 
Seeing eis. ke tee oo. 2 BEDE Cet eee encte ees 17 
IM ESO Aart 26 SCPIRICISINS Set ice cones 18 
Information. ........... 12 DeSiresaeet nc reece 22 
RPALISIACUIOU SI cisire wre chons 15 SUPPESHONS cone ee sere ae 
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leaves to mark a place and Billy said, “Leaves 
means pages.” 

We were then told we could walk around the 
library and look at the books or things that in- 
terested us. ‘“‘Where’s the drawers with the 
cards in,” from Adelaide. Then, ‘When you 
get a new book, how do you put the card in; 
these are fastened on shelves near by.” 

Many looked at the children’s books on 
shelves near by—“‘Oh, this is about Christmas,” 
from one. ‘Look how clean this book is,” from 
Morley. “This one even has a patch on it,” 
from Betty. Marvin said, “I want something 


Ruth came along and said, “I want to learn to 
write my last name too, so I can get books.” 
“T want to take some books back to school now,” 
said Adelaide. “Can we take books home when 
we write our names? That’s like my brother 
does,’’ said Bobbie. 

After staying longer than we planned we 
thanked Miss B. and started back to school. 
Of course they wanted to view the brook again 
and to slide a little along the way. When we 
reached school and had removed our wraps 
several children went to the board, eager and 
anxious to learn to write their names. That 


I can read.” ‘My, but somebody was careless afternoon many worked and the following day 
TABLE V 
PER CENT OF EXPRESSIONS IN ABILITY Group 61-90 
First Grade 
per cent per cent ber cent 
Manual Arts. 9. -....o¢e 2 Dramaticre sa Jon oe 6 Future: Plans. 2p 5 
Music 3 Reading” .fi,..... . see 56 Desires. ........ 30 eee 6 
Nattire 2: <5 i..c285 sete 3 Criticisms = . os ee 1 Information... 7 4.eeee 6 
Verbal: jis... keer 3 Leaders Bip 5 coyers.cierss et Habits... ......:e eee 9 
INUIT DERN fy 1 cy csiace 4 Satisiactions:.. <4. Sees 4 : 
Second Grade 
No ability group 61-90 on this level 
Third Grade 
ManualiArtse..ck Sob a0 Oud) (Reading one orsaec Ost Criticisms. :...«,.ceeEe 0.4 
Werbalire. (a ccmscaarece OA) oSocitaliStudys. co.acaee os 9.1 Desires. .....02..000eeee 0.5 
Written. .et<cn comune 0.1 Information\.</.sec- cr. 0.2 


The very low per cent of responses show that this ability group reacted slightly to:excursions. 
However, the slight response may be due to the fact that tabulators failed to get all responses made 


by the children. 


It also may indicate that children of this mental level might do better work if they 


had their own group organization and did not try to work with the children on the higher mental 


levels. 


about this book,” said Johnnie. Two boys 
had a large picture book of ships and were en- 
joying it together. “This is all about ships in 
the olden days,” said Bobbie. 

For twenty minutes or more they read or 
looked at books. Marvin walked over to the 
librarian and asked, ‘May I look at the cards?” 
Then after a few minutes, “‘Are these cards for 
first readers too?”’ “Well, this must be a good 
one”’ (meaning the file). Later, “(Just where are 
they for first readers, so I can see the one to read 
first. There are so much books I can’t tell 
what to read.” 

“Tf I could only write my name good, I might 
start this library,’ said Marvin. Just then 


many a child had learned to write at least his 
first name. We have library cards ready for 
this difficult task to be filled in as soon as we 
learn to write. 

Note: Tabulation on this excursion con- 
tinued through the nineteenth week. 


THE NaturaAL History Museum 


Grade III B 


Interest in the Natural History Museum was 
stimulated by Nancy’s telling about her visit 
there to see the private display of natural his- 
tory specimens brought back on the “Blossom,” 
a ship which had just returned from a cruise in 
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the far Southern waters. Naturally, everybody 
wanted to see the things described, so we de- 
cided to take an excursion there. 

The trip down and back was thrilling. 

When we arrived at the museum everybody 
set to work listing things seen and making 
sketches for future reference: Miss H. and the 
guide were being constantly plied with ques- 
tions. “What’s that?’’ ‘Where did it come 
from?” 

When the children were ready to leave, having 
made a complete tour of the museum, Miss H. 
surprised them by inviting them to see a lantern 
show about birds because the display of stuffed 
birds had seemed to hold their interest most. 

After the tour, animals, birds, and other 
things in nature absorbed the children’s interest. 

A set of lantern slides about birds was made 
by the children, and each child prepared a report 
about his own bird. The information for these 
was obtained from reading various books and 
consulting a bird chart. 

A few animals in the rodent group were also 
discussed in great detail. These included 
beavers, mice, rabbits, and squirrels. 

The different types of collections which the 
children made were furs of animals, shells, stones, 
leaves, birds’ nests, and stuffed birds. Our 
living things included our pet canary, gold fish, 
salamanders, a turtle, Mexican toads, alligators, 
various cocoons, and sprouting seeds started in 
different ways. Later two exhibits, Indian and 
Japanese, from social studies were added to the 
museum. In the Indian were blankets, bows 
and arrows, bowls, moccasins, and vases. The 
Japanese sand table was placed in it, also various 
articles from Japan, such as vases, parasols, 
robes, fans, kites, prints, and pictures. A 
library corner was added with such books as 
The Bird Book and The Animal Book by Thorn- 
ton Burgess, Learn to Study (Book I), Nature's 
Program, Birds in Rhyme and books relating 
to social studies, such as Peeps in Japan, Red 
Feather, and The Japanese Twins. 

This excursion was far reaching in its out- 
comes, encompassing practically every field of 
activity. 


THE FLOWER SHOPS 
Grade II A 


A few weeks before Christmas, during a con- 
versation period, the subject of a Christmas 
party in the room arose. The children told of 
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parties they had had at school in previous years, 
and numerous suggestions for this year’s party 
were offered. Naturally the question of room 
decorations arose. The children were anxious 
to have a tree, they had splendid ideas for decor- 
ating one. However, this was not encouraged 
for we wished to guide the discussion toward 
planning an excursion to the florist shop. 
Neither of the florists in our community had 
Christmas trees for sale. 

The children spoke of decorations seen in 
store windows, trees, wreaths, plants, etc. This 
suggested wreaths for our windows. The dis- 
cussion closed with the decision, that on the 
first clear day we visit the florist shops in our 
neighborhood; buying some wreaths in one, 
and a plant in the other. A poinsetta was the 
plant the children had in mind, but nobody knew 
its name. This information they expected to 
get from the florist. 

The following Tuesday we took the trip. 
The class was divided into two groups. Each 
group saw the displays in both shops. 

When we returned, the purchases were dis- 
cussed. A poinsetta could not be bought, 
it was too expensive. However, a Jerusalem 
Cherry was an acceptable substitute. The 
children who had purchased the wreaths found 
they had made a poor bargain. 

Building a flower shop was a natural out- 
growth, for there must be a place to keep all the 
wreaths and flowers made. The children went 
to work in groups, one building the store 
from orange crates covered with paper, another 
making flowers, vases, etc. while a third group 
made the store furniture. 

There were several interruptions in the work 
the week before Christmas. On some days 
no work was done at all. During the Christmas 
vacation the entire framework was taken down 
by the cleaning women by mistake, However, 
when the children returned, they still were in- 
terested in the activity and set to work to rebuild 
it. In the course of the activity, small groups 
and occasionally individuals found it necessary 
to go to the florist again, to solve individual or 
group problems. For instance, Laverence, 
Regina, and Leonard going to sketch the store 
front; Vera going to find out how many petals a 
poinsetta has. 


SUMMARY 


1. Excursion experiences enrich every 
tool subject. 
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2. Excursion experiences provide 
many accessory learnings: for example, 
leadership, cooperation, habits (such as 
found in The Tentative Habit Scale con- 
structed by Dr. Agnes Rogers), and 
ability to initiate purposes and carry out 
plans. 

3. Primarily the excursion may be 
designed for one phase of subject matter. 
Yet the excursion may be one of the 
chief means of integrating the entire 
field of subject matter. 


EDUCATION 


Tn conclusion it may be said that the 
virtue of the excursion work lies in the 
interest which is aroused in the children 
and in the social cooperation developed. 
This type of work should increase in- 
tensity of individual action, should pre- 
serve individual differences, should train 
the power of self judgment, and should 
stimulate the habit of cooperating and 
putting one’s powers at the service of 
others. 


A VAGABOND SONG 


Briss CARMAN 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calis and calls each vagabond by name. 


Pennsylvania School Journal 


Bear Song 


Words and music by KaTHLEEN MALONE 
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The Kindergartens of Japan 


ALIGH? E4RITES 
Brooklyn, New York 


OWEVER well one may be 
prepared by reading, by 
pictures, by movies, or by 
returned travelers, for 

things in the Orient, one does not find 
them just as one expected. They are 
somehow different and the “somehow 
different’’ factor is the living, breathing, 
moving humans who in crowds, in shops, 
and in personal contact portray or em- 
body the Spirit of the East,—that some- 
thing intangible but very real that must 
be reckoned with. In fact, this is the 
thing we have hoped to know more about 


and which every fresh experience im- 
presses upon us. The West outward, 
objective, in all it does; the East sub- 
jective, indwelling and silent. One’s in- 
terest centers on observing and studying 
the people new to us. There is a 
Chinese saying that, ‘‘In innate qualities 
men resemble each other. In habits 
they differ widely.”” So we would seek 
for what is akin to life as we know it 
and strive for likeness and not difference, 
and yet it is the difference that interests 
us. When I came in daily contact with 
these strangers, some little homely situa- 
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tion would reveal to us our common 
humanity, and then a smile, a look of 
understanding, would warm our hearts 
and unite us. 

As a kindergartner I looked out upon 
this new world and sought for conditions 
among little children. Little children 
are differentiated into boys and girls all 
over the round globe, but in the East 
their treatment is quite different. One 
finds the boys in evidence but girls are 
secluded and not so free from the home. 

In Yokahama, where we first touched 
land, I met the Japanese with whom I 
was already familiar in Hawaii. The 
straight-legged, healthy youngsters I 
knew on these Islands were up in the 
morning early, at the Village library be- 
fore and after school, attending a lan- 
guage school after regular school hours 
and showing a fine alertness, vigor, and 
intelligence. But this is not so apparent 


in their mother country. Japan does 
not furnish an open, life-giving environ- 
ment as do the Hawaiian Islands with 
their bountiful larder and modern oppor- 
tunities. Nevertheless, one need not be- 
little what is being done in Japan for the 
children. Japan is parental in its care 
and interest. All education is modern 
and social service is carefully supervised. 
Efforts are made to improve conditions 
but there is always the weight of inertia, 
of ignorance and stupidity. “Ignorance, 
custom, and error” Froebel calls it and 
we know what that means everywhere. 
But Japan is a modern nation, with 
leaders of fine intelligence and scientific 
training. System is everywhere appar- 
ent and one loves the order and beauty 
of this delightful country and its well- 
mannered people. 

The government school system in- 
cludes the kindergarten. I visited a 


THE Four WALLS OF THE KINDERGARTEN ARE THE JOINT WoRK OF ARTIST, 
CHILDREN, AND TEACHERS 
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THE WALLS WERE PLANNED BY THE ARTIST ON THE TRAINING SCHOOL FACULTY 


school that was without question 
equipped as well as any of ourown. It 
seemed to me that the kindergartners, 
however, were settled down to a routine 
rather than doing creative work and I 
would have something done to help 
them. But Japan is not the only place 
where creative work is lacking. Only 
a person who has clear ideas of what little 
children need and are capable of doing, 
and therefore has definite ideas of what 
to aim for, should take up kindergarten 
work. 

Kindergartens came to Japan through 
the missionaries sent to foreign countries. 
The first was in 1885, under the Presby- 
terian Church,—Miss Porter, now of 
Kyoto. Then in 1887 came Miss Annie 
L. Howe to Kobe and opened the now 
famous Glory Kindergarten. Let none 
of us say, ‘‘My work is of smal] account.” 
To live faithfully, day by day, meeting 
problems as they arise and solving them 


as far as in us lies, produces something 
that lives and is of value. Miss Howe 
came and began her work under similar 
limitations to all kindergartners, a 
doubtful constituency and not over-en- 
thusiastic on-lookers. Now, at the end of 
forty years of service, she is still meeting 
the rapidly changing conditions and 
solving new problems. All of us know 
of Miss Howe but few have had the 
privilege of living with her and learning 
of the growth of the kindergarten ideas 
and her efforts for their realization in her 
adopted country. I presume that her 
motto is, if she is aware of one, “Meet 
the immediate need,” for this is what 
she has done,—conducting a kinder- 
garten, a mothers’ club, a training class 
for kindergartners, leading church meet- 
ings, serving as president of the Japan 
Union of kindergartners and on commit- 
tees, translating into Japanese Froebel’s 
works, the motherplay and Education of 
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Man, collecting songs and _ stories,— 
speaking, teaching, leading, and serving, 
and all through the medium of a foreign 
language. 

The foreign kindergartens, of which 
there are about 175, with (in 1925) an 
enrolment of over 3000 children, are 
united as a body under the Kindergarten 
Union of Japan. The Union has a 
yearly convention. 

The nineteenth Report for the year 
1925 contains reports from eight training 
classes and from affiliated branches, as 
well as kindergartens for children. Con- 
vention reports, included, indicate the 
similarity of kindergarten problems here 
and abroad and also indicate the educa- 
tional progress Japan is making. 

Parental education was reported on: 
At mothers’ meetings Bible instruction 
is given and lessons in foreign cookery 
and the making of foreign clothes. 


An excellent report was given on 
Character Building in the Kindergarten, 
by Etta Ambler. She touched upon in- 
dividual causes of improvement, of the 
influence of movies, and the evidently 
extremely popular new hero, called 
“Shochan.”’ Who is Shochan? “He is 
a sma]] and dashing figure, with trusty 
sword or pistol,—who rescues maidens, 
slays beasts,and vanquishes ghosts. His 
accomplice is not such as Buster Brown 
had, a dog, but a knowing and most 
ubiquitous squirrel. The two are al- 
ways coming out on top in their many 
amazing adventures.” Question was 
raised as to whether this was good for 
the children. One kindergartner re- 
ported all Shochan books, etc. were 
banned by the authorities, but when 
scattered broadcast, I doubt if any con- 
trol is possible. This paper presented 
problems that are universal at present. 


THEY WERE PAINTED BY THE CHILDREN ON PAPER 
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Among other matters it was reported 
that Foreign Exhibits of Handwork were 
being circulated throughout the Union 
kindergartens and branches. I hoped in 
my heart that these inartistic things 
would repel the beauty-loving Japanese 
and so not influence them,—but who can 
tell? 

What dress is suitable for the kinder- 
garten? There were advocates of a 


relation of the kindergarten to the family 
and home was discussed. 

A report given on physical examina- 
tion of children in an Osaka kindergarten 
stated that out of 100 children examined, 
89 had diseased tonsils and 98 decayed 
teeth. The directing of parents’ atten- 
tion to these conditions was emphasized. 
I might well introduce here the ten arti- 
cles of a health poster, but give only two: 
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uniform, of an official over-dress, also of 
foreign dress as comfortable and cheap. 
They spoke of the unsuitableness of the 
Japanese kimono and hakama as cum- 
bersome and easily torn. Finally, it was 
agreed that each teacher should be left 
free to choose the dress which she liked 
best and was most comfortable in, 
provided the children could respect her 
in it. 

“What stories and occupations are 
suitable to use in the education of kinder- 
garten children?’ The question of the 


1. Health first! The most valuable thing 
in the world is your child, etc. 

10. Things to avoid: When your child is ill 
do not consult your neighbor, go to the doctor. 

A pacifier harms the shape of the jaws. 

It is more comfortable for your child to sleep 
in his bed than on his mother’s back. 

Keep sun from baby’s eyes by a shade or in 
shadow of trees. 


Other subjects under discussion were: 
To What Extent Shall We Give Children 
of Kindergarien Age Training in the Fine 
Arts and Music? Shall We Do Away 
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Withthe Summer Holiday? Mental Test- 
ing and its Value. 

I can but touch on the report of a lec- 
ture by Dr. Kurahashi on The Trend of 
Present Education in the Kindergarien. 
He spoke of too much attention being 
given to buildings rather than to the 
educational nature of the work being 
done and rejoiced in the growing feeling 
of the importance of the child. The 
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by our sentimentality. He spoke of the 
innocent play spirit of American children 
as they impersonate bears or flying birds. 
He contrasted these with Japanese 
stereotyped rhythm games. He urged 
that the aim be a strong, pure character 
in a strong body. He recommended 
kindergarten teachers to study the trend 
of education, not to be carried away by 
fashionable methods that might be un- 
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teacher must believe in his possibilities. 
He said that present existing kinder- 
garten methods were sentimental and in- 
stead of producing strong, self-governed 
children we were encouraging weakness 


profitable in the education of the child. 

One can see in these reports how alive 
to present day problems Japan is, and 
what earnest men and women are dealing 
with her difficulties. 


The idea that boards of education and teachers must be 
natural enemies in order to further the education of children is 
no longer believed to be essential. 


—WNell E. Lain. 
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Meeting of the W orld Federation of Education Associations 


The second biennial] conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
met in Toronto this past summer, August 
seventh to thirteenth. The World Federa- 
tion was formed at the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
in 1923. The first meeting was held in 
Edinburgh in 1925, and it was at that 
meeting that the Pre-School, Nursery, and 
Kindergarten Section was formed. 

The meeting in Toronto was most suc- 
cessful; between four and five thousand 
delegates registered. The predominance of 
English speaking delegates was inevitable 
because of the place of meeting, but more 
than twenty foreign nations were repre- 
sented. The presentation of the interna- 
tional aspect of education was thus made 
possible on many programs. For example, 
at one meeting the subject of discussion was 
The Relation of the School to the Community. 
The chairman was from China, and the 
speakers represented Mexico, Czecho- 
slovakia, and India. At another meeting, 
The Teaching of Geography in the Schools of 
the Nations was presented by representatives 
from Canada, China, England, Germany, 
Hungary. Poland, Scotland, Wales, and the 
United States. 

The meetinzs were held in the beautiful 
buildings of the University of Toronto. 
The hospitality of the Canadians was un- 
bounded, and all the social functions were 
very informal, the kind one enjoys during 
the summer months. One entire day was 
devoted to an excursion to Niagara Falls, 
given for the official and oversea delegates 
through the courtesy of the Prime Minister 
and the Government of Ontario. A special 
train and electric cars were chartered for the 
guests. Luncheon and dinner were served 
in two beautiful parks and the day ended 


with a moonlight sail across Lake Ontario. 
All day long one had informal and enlight- 
ening intercourse with peoples from other 
lands. 

The meetings of the Pre-School, Nursery, 
and Kindergarten Education Section met in 
a conference room in University College. 
The informal arrangement of chairs around 
a long table lent itself to discussion. How- 
ever, the sessions were so well attended that 
the fifty chairs originally provided had to be 
increased to over one hundred and twenty- 
five in “concentric ovals’? before the ses- 
sions were over. Dr. Blatz, Director of the 
St. George’s School for Child Study, of the 
University of Toronto, was Chairman. His 
introduction to the papers and his leading 
of discussion were most stimulating and 
many took part. The kindergarten field 
was well represented by the Canadian group 
and the delegates from the United States. 
Everyone was happy to have Lucy Wheelock 
speak for the kindergarten in her own in- 
spiring manner. The program for all ses- 
sions appeared in the September issue of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The Ontario Kindergarten Association 
gave a delightful tea to the Pre-School, 
Nursery, and Kindergarten Education 
delegates. 

The deepest impression made upon one 
at a World Conference is the sense of friend- 
ship with people from other lands. In the 
social gatherings, at informal lunches, on the 
excursion to Niagara Falls, one found one- 
self discussing the League of Nations with 
an Englishman, high school education in 
Japan with a Japanese, the superiority of 
eastern culture with an East Indian, and the 
progressive aspect of the Infant School with 
two little teachers from Cambridge, Eng- 
land. This contact with ‘“‘neighbors’’ was 
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even more enlightening and humanizing 
than listening to speeches or taking part in 
discussions. It makes one realize how most 
experiences in life tend to make one provin- 
cial; “International Mindedness” must be 
cultivated. Teachers must have opportu- 
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nity to overcome prejudice to lead the 
children of the world into “paths of peace.” 
JuLtA WADE ABBvT, 
Secretary of the Pre- 
School, Nursery, and 
Kindergarten Section. 


Meeting of the Department of K indergarten-Primary 
Education of the National Education Association 


Two sessions of the Department were held 
on July fifth and sixth in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The first session was concerned with 
The Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Span. 
The program offered was an exceedingly 
stimulating one and was enthusiastically 
received, education of the young child as a 
continuous process being the central thought. 

Frank S. Willard, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Seattle, Washington, spoke on 
“The Significance of the Increasing Empha- 
sis on the Education of Young Children.” 

“Froebel was not a scientist, but the 
kindergarten doctrines were in fundamental 
accord with scientific thought. The way 
was opened for the primary grades to look 
child-life fairly in the face and discover 
there the springs of growth, fed by the 
same spirit that enlivened the kindergarten. 
A basis for the reconstruction of general 
education was found. The new educational 
philosophy applies the principle of self- 
directed activity and social cooperaticn. 
The primary grades have taken the initia- 
tive in putting into practice this interpreta- 
tion of education, and the intermediate 
grades are following their example. Social 
situations are created and pupils share in 
the solution of problems. There is no place 
for a dictator. Things must be thought 
out. There is growth of personality and 
there is the liberty of self-control.’’ 

Helen Christiansen, director of Nursery- 
kindergartens, Golden Gate Association, San 
Francisco, California, gave an address on 
“The Nursery School Child and His Needs.’’ 

‘Tt is the opportunity of the nursery 


school to discover what may be considered 
a high plane of living for the two and three- 
year-old through a scientific study of the 
child’s needs. The ultimate objective is 
that of freeing the individual by making it 
possible for him to meet his own needs. By 
the cooperation of the mother, the nursery 
teacher, the kindergartner, and the primary 
teacher, a sliding scale may be used which 
registers the constantly increasing propor- 
tion of needs being met by the child for him- 
self. As our children go from the nursery 
school into the kindergarten and primary 
grades, the sliding scale is still needed. It 
should now register the fact that children 
are finding more and more needs for them- 
selves. It is highly essential for us, as 
teachers of young children, to work together 
in close cooperation in the adjustment of 
our sliding scale to the end that a high level of 
living may be maintained for each child from 
year to year.” 

Mary Dabney Davis was to have spoken 
on “The Kindergarten—A Link in the 
Steady Development Plan,’’ but was unable 
to be present. In order to complete the 
unit Julia L. Hahn, president of the Depart- 
ment, spoke briefly as follows: 

“When the kindergarten began to be 
accepted as the first step in elementary 
education, the search-light of scientific re- 
search was turned upon its procedures. 
Modern psychology and child study de- 
manded a re-organization of kindergarten 
and primary grades, and asa result empha- 
sis was placed upon the unification of the 
two. The emphasis was shifted to the child 
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and less upon the teaching process—more 
upon the learning process. The nursery 
school, even though not yet generally es- 
tablished in public schools, was accepted in 
spirit, and has made parents and teachers 
conscious of education as habit formation. 
The kindergarten welcomes the nursery 
school child, builds upon the nursery school 
training, leads him a step further along his 
line of growth, then sends him on to an 
understanding primary teacher, who con- 
sistently builds upon the same principle.”’ 

The theme of the second session was 
Outgrowths of a Unified Activity Program 
for Young Children. 

J. L. Meriam, professor of education, 
Southern Branch, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California, presented an ad- 
dress on “A Study of the Interests and 
Activities of Children.”’ It was introduced 
with two theses: 

(I) “Parents and teachers fail to provide 
children and pupils with occupations called 
for by their natures and their needs; fail— 
not by reason of indifference but because of 
a lack of understanding and appreciation 
of child life. (IL) Parents and teachers 
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should generously provide little people with 
opportunity to be far more active in doing— 
in contrast with the emphasis usually given 
to learning. 

“Child life is one of doing, primarily, and 
learning only secondarily. Children’s in- 
terests and activities must not be sacrificed 
in helping them acquire the three R’s. 
Though child life is one of play to a very 
large extent, children are not adverse to 
work. Work is not unnatural to children 
but it must be suited to them. The curricu- 
lum from kindergarten to college should 
consist of a good balance of wholesome play 
and vigorous work, commensurate with real 
life.’’ 

Articles presented by Helen Reynolds 
and Mildred Miller appear in this issue. 

The following officers of the Department 
were elected: President, Eleanor Troxell, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Vice-President, Eliza- 
beth Hall, Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Brugger, New York City. 


Frances M. BErry, 
Secretary, Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education. 


Child Development Program of the American Home 


Economics Association 


A very important place was given to the 
consideration of problems of the preschool 
child during the twentieth annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
held recently in Askeville, North Carolina. 
Dr. Douglas A. Thom spoke on the general 
program and also conducted a round-table 
on the Mental Health of the Child. At an 
afternoon session devoted to a discussion of 
the question Child Development and Parental 
Education a Responsibility of Public Educa- 
tion in Home Economics, reports were made 
on the training of teachers for this field and 
on the programs for adults and for high 
school girls. 


Among topics presented at other sectional 
meetings were A Problem from the Point of 
View of Home Management and Child Care 
which formed part of a general consideration 
of topic Problems of Married Women Enter- 
ing Paid Work and Projects in the Feeding 
of Preschool Children, which was discussed at 
a round-table on Health Education. 

These papers, together with the report of 
the field worker in child development and 
parental education, are evidence of the very 
marked interest taken by the Association 
in this phase of development and of its 
genuine appreciation of the importance of 
including such subjects in curricula designed 
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to fit women for their 
responsibili ies. 

Active contact with other agencies and 
organizations in this field was reported. It 


is hoped that the next few years will see 


homemaking 
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much strengthened cooperation with such 
groups which will result in benefit both to 
the Association and to the progress of the 
whole movement. 


Announcement Conference Progressive Education 
Association 


The Progressive Education Association 
will hold its next annual conference of mem- 
bers and friends in New York City, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 8 and 9, 1928, with 
Hotel Commodore as headquarters. 

It has been tentatively agreed that there 
will be four forma] meetings, a series of in- 
formal group conferences, a comprehensive 
schedule of school visitation, and one or pos- 
sibly two exhibits of work. 


The Association will go forward actively 
with its work this year, under the leader- 
ship of Stanwood Cobb, headmaster, Chevy 
Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, 
Md. The Executive Committee is pleased 
to announce that John Dewey, the ac- 
knowledged leader of progressive thought in 
America, has kindly accepted the office of 
Honorary President of the Association. 


Announcement Conference Child Study Association 
of America 


A one day conference on Paren! Education 
will be held in New York City at the Ho‘el 
Pennsylvania, Wednesday, November 2nd, 
1927, under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America, inc. 

The morning session will be devoted to a 
discussion of The Family and the Foundation 
of Character. Speakers: Mrs. Howard S. 
Gans, the president of the Association; Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association; Lawson G. Lowrey, 
director of the Institute on Child Guidance; 
and Porter Lee, director, New York School 
of Social Work. 


There will be a luncheon session at which 
a discussion of The Home’s Unconscious 
Influence on Individual Failure and Success 
will be led by Harry D. Kittson, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The program for the evening session is Op- 
portunities for Parents in Creative Citizen- 
ship. Speakers: Frederick V. Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of New 
York; Emest R. Groves, professor of Social 
Science at Boston University; Arthur H. 
Ruggles, superintendent of the Butler 
Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


American Education VW eek 


“Every dog has his day’’ in the United 
States. There are children’s days and 
mother’s days, book weeks and apple weeks. 
Many smack of commercialism. Many are 


opportunities for the “big business’’ men to 
get their products before the eye of the pub- 
lic. Educators welcome American Educa- 
tion Week as an opportunity to sell educa- 
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tion, the biggest 
business in the 
land, to the public. 

American Edu- 
cation Week means 
a better under- 
standing by chil- 
dren, teachers, par- 
ents, and all citi- 


November 7-13 


Monday—Health Day 
Tuesday—Home and School Day 
Wednesday—Know Your School Day Fall. 
Thursday—School Opportunity Day 
Friday—Armistice and Citizenship 
Saturday—Community Day 
Sunday—For God and Country Day 


5. Daily news- 
paper editorials, 
with facts, news 
about education, and 
the local program in 


6. Material for 
short talks on the 
schools and their 
needs furnished 


zens of the school’s 
contribution, of 
its obligations, its opportunities, and its 
challenge. 

American Education Week promises to 
surpass former records this year. It has 
the support of the great educational organi- 
zations of the United States, of the American 
Legion, and the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

The following plans which have proved 
successful in past years are quoted from the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


1. Proclamations issued by mayors and 
governors setting aside the week for special 
observance. 

2. Primers of school facts, including such 
points as: Number of schools in city; new 
schools opened during year; enrolment for 
the past ten years; number of foreign-born 
adults enroled; cost of educating a child for a 
year; sum spent for supplies, new buildings, 
school sites, and bond issues; what building 
projects are being planned. 

3. A school paper each day during the week 
distributed to parents. 

4. A citywide exhibit of school activities and 
work. 


chambers of com- 
merce, women’s or- 
ganizations, luncheon clubs, and other agencies. 

7. Window and newspaper advertising space 
given by merchants to the cause of education. 

8. Employers grant two hours from work 
for parents to visit the schools. 

9. Motion picture theaters use slides urging 
the people to visit the schools, such as, ““Do you 
know your boy’s teacher?” 

10. Radio broadcasting stations featuring 
educational addresses and school programs. 

11. Street car companies carrying posters 
announcing the week and urging visitation of 
schools. 

12. Streamers across main streets announcing 
the week and carrying suitable slogans. 

13. Evening sessions of schools to which 
special invitations are issued. 

14. Stickers for automobile windshields. 

15. Special displays of books in public 
libraries. 

16. Special concerts by school orchestras, 
bands, and glee clubs. 

17. Demonstration classes in store windows 
and other public places. 

18. Spelling and reading contests. 

19. Oratorical and essay contests, using 
educational subjects for themes. 

20. Four-minute talks by school children 
before luncheons and other gatherings. 


Personal-Professional’ 


Fanniebelle Curtis, whose work for the 
kindergartens of France has been recently 
more deeply impressed on America by the 
dedication of the Maison de Tous, will 


‘Contributors are requested to send items 
for this section to International Kindergarten 
Union, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


spend two months this fall in New York 
City. 

Bertha M. Barwis, Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the International 
Kindergarten Union, has just returned from 
a summer’s trip abroad. 

Elizabeth Brugger has left her nursery 
school in Cleveland fora year to take gradu- 
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ate work at the Institute of Child Welfare 
Station, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Charlotte Pope, general chairman of the 
Grand Rapids convention of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, has already ap- 
pointed her local committees and is laying 
such extensive plans for the meeting that 
success is assured. 

Last year at this time a convention on 
Child Study was being held in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. A report of kindergarten 


progress was given and resolutions passed 
to promote kindergarten legislation. 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, speaker at the New 
Haven convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union, resigned the presidency 
of the State College for Women at Milledge- 
ville, Georgia before entering upon the duties 
of the office. He was elected in June but 
found it necessary to resign because of per- 
sonal circumstances and the insistence of 
New York University that he return and 
resume his work there. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Nursery—K indergarten—Primary 


A bulletin listing authorized available supplies and giving standard 
equipment for a nursery school, a kindergarten, and a primary 


grade of average size. 


Price per copy, 50¢ 
In lots of 25 or more, 35¢ 


PRACTICE TEACHING 
A Suggestwe Guide for Student Teachers 


A manual presenting type lessons in all fields of subject matter and 


suggesting further development. 


Price per copy, $1 
Tn lots of 25 or more, 75¢ 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


1201 16th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


In the November Issue 
CHILDREN’S BEHAVIORS 


ARNOLD GESELL 


BEULAH SHULL BARNES 
GRACE C. RADEMACHER 


Who’s Who in Childhood 
Education 


Bertha M. Barwis, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, is assistant to the director 
of elementary education, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Most of her teaching service has been 
given to New Jersey as teacher in the kin- 


During her teaching career, she has covered 
a great deal of territory in the United States 
and outlying possessions, having taught in 
Wisconsin, Montana, Minnesota, Califor- 
nia, and Hawaii. Her most recent publica- 
tion is The Course of Study in Terms of 


BERTHA M. BaRwIs 


dergarten and primary grades and in the 
Trenton Training School, and as supervisor 
of kindergartens and primary grades. 

Helen M. Reynolds has for the last 
eight years been director of kindergarten- 
primary education, Seattle, Washington. 
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Children’s Activities. Miss Reynold’s arti- 
cle appearing in this issue was presented 
before the Kindergarten-Primary Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association 
at the Seattle meeting. 

Jean Betzner is associate in Elementary 
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Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her eighteen years of experience 
include: tezching in primary grades, in- 
cluding Horace Mann School; supervisor 
and instructor in primary English and read- 
ing, City Training School, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
and instructor in primary education, 
Teachers College, Columbia. She is joint 
author of The Classroom Teacher. 

Eleanor Troxell is supervisor of the 
Early Elementary Department of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Kalamazoo, Michigan. She 
has held positions in the normal schools of 
Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. She is author of Language and Litera- 
ture in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
and is joint author of Number Projects for 
Beginners. 

J. Marie Kellar, first grade teacher in 
the Monument Demonstration School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, has also taught in the pri- 
mary grades in Tredyffrin Township, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Frances M. Berry has the characteristic 
common to busy people—she can always 
do one thing more. Last year she super- 
vised the kindergarten and primary grades 
of Baltimore, taught at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was secretary of the Department 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education of the 
National Education Association, and 
brought to completion the work of the Com- 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies of the 


A new day is dawning. 


International Kindergarten Union in the 
form of the pamphlet now on sale by the 
Union—Equipment and Supplies for Nursery 
Kindergarten-Primary. 

Mildred Miller is primary supervisor 
at Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Her teaching 
experience has included teaching in rural 
schools and in all elementary grades as well 
as supervisory work. Her article appearing 
in this issue was presented before the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the Seattle 
meeting. 

Alice E. Fitts extensive study of con- 
ditions abroad has made her an authority 
on kindergartens in the foreign field. For 
twenty-five years Miss Fitts was connected 
with Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
She organized and constantly improved its 
kindergarten department. 

Grace E. Bird serves in the department 
of psychology at the Rhode Island College 
of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Marjorie Hardy is at present teaching 
the first and second grades at the Univer- 
sity Elementary School which is the labora- 
tory school of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago. She is author of 
The Child’s Own Way Series. 

Bess V. Cunningham is perhaps best 
known to kindergarten and primary teachers 
through the Pintner-Cunningham Tests of 
Mental Ability now so widely used. 


We are asking and demanding 


our right to a professional preparation commensurate with op- 
portunities offered those in the upper grades and secondary 


schools. 
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— Patty Smith Hill. 


Book Reviews 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS USED IN TEACHING BEGIN- 
NERS TO WRITE. By Oscar Edward 
Herzberg. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, New York. 

The stated purpose of the book is to 
obtain results which will “measure the 
effectiveness of the direct learning method 
of teaching beginners to write as contrasted 
with the mechanical device method.’ 
Nothing could be more timely, considering 
the fact that so much misunderstanding 
exists on the subject. 

In a word, the method of procedure 
consists in teaching two hundred and forty- 
five New York kindergarten children to 
read and write the four words, cut, run, cat, 
and rain, through the use of the following 
devices: (a) groove tracing, sandpaper 
outline tracing and finger tracing of the 
model; (b) transparent finger tracing; (c) 
direct learning by copying a model; (d) a 
succession of the preceding devices; with 
results in favor of the “direct method,’’ as 
evidenced by records of the children’s 
writing after a period of training in the 
various procedures listed. 

The book rehearses an old and valid 
objection to the isolated use of such a 
mechanical device as sandpaper letters. 
This pitfall was pointed out by Montessori 
in her earliest teachings. The author fails 
to consider the necessity of testing a whole 
method involving this much misunderstood 
device, viz., a method which includes other 
exercises for the complete motor training 
demanded by the writing situation. Ob- 
viously, to break the continuity of any 
process by emphasizing one isolated step 
is misleading. 

In this experiment the mastery of the few 
words learned in the very short practice 
period afforded is scarcely typical. More- 
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over much interference must have occurred 
in the transfer from one device to another. 
The essential consideration should be the 
ability gained over a considerable period of 
time in the ultimate expression of thought, 
resulting from the proper utilization of a 
motor method in its entirety. The integrity 
of kinaesthetic results is broken by the 
visual transfer which was forced upon the 
learners. 

It is true that the movements required 
in using sandpaper letters do not include the 
pressure on the pencil required in actual 
writing. That necessity is met, however, in 
certain progressive schools by the syste- 
matic utilization of the scribbling tend- 
ency. Hence the desirability of not omit- 
ting this part of the method of procedure. 

To require children to learn to write 
quickly and legibly a certain specified 
amount of restricted, prescribed material 
may interfere with the urge for self-drill so 
necessary for efficient learning. Improve- 
ment in the teaching of a graphic language 
has always been handicapped by tradition, 
because it has stressed such mechanical 
devices as the author has isolated and ap- 
plied in his experiment, instead of develop- 
ing a method by which every preliminary 
step may help to establish such a mechanism 
as will function automatically as soon as 
the child’s spontaneous attention leads him 
to utilize this means of expression. 

The volume is a stimulating and 
challenging arraignment of the use of 
cumbersome pedagogical devices as opposed 
to unhampered educational principles; 
though some of the mechanical devices 
listed have been found no less direct than 
the so-called “direct method” in the hands 
of the teacher who understands their ap- 
propriate use in the skilfully-motivated 
project of learning to read and write. 

Grace E. Brrep. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. By Eleanor Troxell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The foremost problem which confronts 
kindergarten and primary teachers is that 
of helping the child to grow into a being 
who will fit comfortably and happily into 
his environment. The first step in the 
solution of this problem, these teachers find, 
is in letting the child live comfortably and 
happily in the “here and now” and in 
putting emphasis on the development of 
important habits and attitudes upon which 
depends to a great extent his future social 
adjustment. 

In choosing language for discussion in 
her book Miss Troxell has selected for 
emphasis that which is most fundamental in 
this development of the child; for language 
training of the right sort necessitates having 
experiences together with opportunities to 
talk and write about those experiences with 
the result that the child not only acquires 
good language habits but also thinks and 
learns. 

Miss ‘Troxell has happily combined 
principles with practice and spirit, showing 
how one may be definite and at the same 
time informal in her teaching, and how one 
may lead the child to learn through natural 
situations and experiences while he is under 
the stimulus of interest rather than through 
stereotyped lesson-type material presented 
at a special language period. She has given 
an account of suggestive material and 
teaching procedure that begins with the 
kindergarten and makes for continuous 
development in the child as he goes from 
kindergarten through the first three grades. 
The following features of the account make 
it comprehensive: 


1. Definite language objectives for kinder- 
garten and the first three grades 

2. Organization of material under special 
headings applicable to kindergarten 
and to each grade, e. g., language 
training through conversation, 


stories, poems, games, songs, and 
picture study 

3. Stenographic reports of work and 
play in kindergarten and in the 
grades 

4. Instructive illustrations 


The introduction which was written by 
Patty Smith Hill, professor in Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is both illuminating and inspirational. 

The book is one of “‘Series on Childhood 
Education’’ edited by Miss Hill and should 
be, with the others in the series, in the 
personal library of every kindergarten and 
primary teacher. 

Maryjori£ Harpy, 
School of Education, Unt- 
versity of Chicago. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRI- 
MARY Cuitp. By L. A. Peckstein and 
Frances Jenkins. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Child has been prepared to meet a variety of 
needs. The authors, both of whom are 
familiar with current issues in the field of 
kindergarten-primary education, have col- 
laborated in the publication of a book which 
aims to present scientific data based upon 
experiments, interpreted in the light of 
procedures in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

In such an undertaking there should of 
course be no conflict of purposes, as the most 
modern school is based upon the most 
recent discoveries in the scientific field. 
The fundamental aim of the book is un- 
questioned. To the reviewer, however, 
conflict of purposes seems inevitable in the 
preparation of a single text which is intended 
to prove helpful to normal school students, 
teachers in the field, and parents and teachers 
organized into groups. Students in training 
lacking the background of wide experience 
would seem to need much more exposition 
of topics than would the teacher familiar 
with present day issues. 
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As a book for normal school students this 
little volume should serve very well as a 
supplementary text. The scope of the con- 
tent touched upon is sufficient for a large 
book but is necessarily in a book of this 
kind very much condensed. Questions of 
great importance are introduced but are 
discussed very little. To raise questions 
in the mind of the student is of course one 
of the accepted criteria of a good text. 
The book is excellent in this respect. In 
the hands of a skilled teacher who can de- 
velop the various topics through class dis- 
cussion, and her own expositions at times 
the book would prove very stimulating. 
The questions at the end of each chapter 
are planned to guide the student in further 
reading and study. Without the implied 
leadership of an expert teacher the normal 
school student would be likely to find the 
text useful as a syllabus or as a review of 
material discussed in related classes. As 
such a unified review the book is excellent. 

Upon the whole, because the material 
is so greatly condensed, and because of the 
many questions which can best be answered 
by the person of experience, it seems best 
fitted to the use of teachers in the field and 
parent-teacher study groups 

In the first section of the book some basic 
principles of recent psychology growing 
out of controlled experiment are treated, 
following three chapters devoted to a brief 
discussion of how psychology as a science 
has developed out of the older philosophical 
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approach to child study. Growth of various 
types, instinct, learning, and individual 
differences, are discussed objectively and 
in such a way as to be consistent with the 
reaction psychology popular today. It has 
proved a somewhat difficult task, however, 
to apply this objective psychology to such 
topics as intellectual, emotional, and voli- 
tional elements which are used as chapter 
headings in the book. 

The second section of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of practical classroom 
problems, as seen by the administrator 
as well as by the teacher. This section 
is most clearly related to the first in 
the discussion of the practical procedures 
growing out of recent knowledge of indi- 
vidual differences in intelligence and in 
physical growth. Chapters are devoted to 
such practical problems as the size and kind 
of groups, school room equipment, freedom 
in program planning, and general organiza- 
tion of the classroom procedure. The 
use of children’s early experiences as start- 
ing points in learning and the broadening 
of their community contacts through the 
school is offered as a basis upon which the 
modern school should be organized. The 
second section like the first contains discus- 
sion questions and additional reading ref- 
erences which serve to broaden the scope 
of the book. 

Bess V. CUNNINGHAM, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


The best way to live is to live by what you believe, which is difficult 


and not by what you don’t believe, which is easy. 
But I believe you've got to have something of 


can, you’re a fanatic. 


a fanatic in you to do anything worth while these days. 


If you 


The thing is 


to keep one’s fanaticism, and to keep one’s humanity. 


Mites MALieson 


Current Magazine Index 


Forty YEARS IN KINDERGARTEN—AN 
INTERVIEW WITH Patty SMITH 
Hinr 


By Beulah Amidon 


Patty Smith Hill’s forty years in kinder- 
garten make a fascinating story of kin- 
dergarten history in the making. One is 
allowed personal glimpses of famous kin- 
dergarten leaders. Old and new viewpoints 
at Teachers College are contrasted. 

Miss Hill is the leader of those “who 
swing forward in the pioneer spirit seeking 
broader fields through research and ex- 
periment.”’ 

Survey Graphic, September. 


A Doctor REMAKES EDUCATION 


By Alfred Adler 


Mr. Adler is “training teachers to look 
at their work with the eyes of a physician 
and to graft onto their work the physician’s 
technic.’’ His account of the transforma- 
tion of the “‘school-prisons’’ of Austria into 
a “real system of education”’ is the account 
of the development of mental hygiene clinics 
and their functioning with children, teachers, 
and parents. 

Survey Graphic, September. 


KEEPING PARENTS INFORMED ABOUT THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR 
CHILDREN 


By Eugene Randolph Smith 


“Why we should feel safe in having the 
audacity to tell parents about their own 
children. . . What we should tell 
them and how—” are the vital points 
treated in the discussion. 

Mr. Smith does not believe in the tradi- 
tional report card as a method of keeping 
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parents informed. ‘Unfortunately it is 

more convenient to have something fully 

definite to base transfers on, but if we need 

them why can’t we keep them to ourselves.”’ 

Progressive Education, July-August-Sep- 
tember. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH AN ACTIVITY 
CURRICULUM 


By Mabel Hutchings Bellows 


What is an activity curriculum and how 
does it function? Miss Bellows gives an 
understandable answer to such questions. 

“Enough opportunities are afforded for 
teaching the regular school subjects so that. 
when the children are measured by tests, 
they compare favorably with the children 
who are taught in a formal manner.”’ 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Sep- 

tember. 


THe ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES IN 
HANDWRITING 


By Fred C. Ayer 


“The best teaching of handwriting is 
based on well selected objectives.’’ Eleven 
objectives are defined and their psychology 
of instruction and standards of attainment 
presented. 
Elementary School Journal, September. 


PARENT COOPERATION AT THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL 


By Katharine K. Knickerbocker 


“The Lincoln School is the place where 
the children play and the parents are 
educated.” An article by a parent on 
working parent-teacher cooperation. 
Progressive Education, July-August-Sep- 

tember. 
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Can PsycHotocy Herp ME REAR My 
CHILD 


By John B. Watson 


“The oldest profession in the race today 
is facing failure. This profession is parent- 
hood.’’ Here is a challenge to parents from 
the behaviorist! Mr. Watson gives a pic- 
ture of the child’s original equipment and 
outlines acquired characteristics. 

McCalls Magazine, September. 


Tse Bewaviorist Looxs at INSTINCTS 


By John B. Watson 


Shaking the “unbounded belief in the 
inheritance of ‘mental traits,’ ‘dispositions,’ 
‘capabilities,’ ‘tendencies,’ and ‘special-abili- 
ties,’”’ is Mr. Watson’s joyful pastime. 

“Ts there anything especially revolting 
in believing that man’s hands can take the 
living protoplasmic mass we call the child 
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and shape it according to the specifications 
demanded by our present social standards?”’ 
Harper’s Magazine, July. 


THE TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By Bertrand Russell 


Beginning with the theory of psychoanaly- 
sis and behaviorism, Mr. Russell leads to 
the practical problems of education such as 
moral instruction, development of industry 
in the child, etc. 

Harper’s Magazine, August. 


Tue Nervous CHILD—REGRESSIONS 


By Frank Howard Richardson 


This article, the last in a series, discusses 
the recognition of regressive characteristics 
and how they are caused and cured. “Adults 
indulge in similar flights from reality when 
they pine for the happy days of childhood.” 
Hygeia, September. 


The United States, the richest country in the world, is among the most 


illiterate. 


Six out of every hundred Americans over ten years of age are unable 


to read or write their names. 


We have more illiterates than France, England, Wales, Scotland, 
Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, or Germany. 

France has five illiterates per hundred population, England and Wales 
two, Germany and Denmark each have two per thousand. 

Our five million adult illiterates are just about equal in number to the 


total population of Australia. 


The National Government has just completed a fiscal year with a 
surplus of six hundred million dollars. 
Every year we spend tens of millions of dollars to eradicate corn borers 


and hog cholera. 


All we can spare for the tiny Federal Bureau of Educa- 


tion is two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
Uncle Sam ought to use some of his spare millions to help eradicate 


ignorance. 


In charge of that job there ought to be a Secretary of Educa- 


tion in the President’s Cabinet at Washington. 
—AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIGEST 


Selected References on Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic 


READING 


APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY OF READING. By 
Fowler Brooks. D. Appleton Co., New 
York. 

A nontechnical interpretation and ap- 
plication of recent material on the psychol- 
ogy of reading. 


SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS. 
By William Scott Gray. University of 
Chicago. 

An annotated bibliography of scientific 
investigations of reading with summaries of 
findings from these investigations. 


Puprits’ READINESS FOR READING INSTRUC- 
TION UPON ENTRANCE TO First GRADE. 
By the Committee on Reading Readi- 
ness of the International Kindergarten 
Union. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. (U. S. Bureau of 
Education, City School Leaflet No. 23). 
Opinions of 560 first grade teachers as to 
the readiness for reading instruction of their 
pupils, tabulated and commented ‘upon 
by the committee conducting the in- 
vestigation. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
READING. Twenty-fourth yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Prepared by a committee of men and 
women who are specialists in this work. 
This book covers all phases of the technics 
of teaching reading, lists desirable materials, 
checks and tests, and shows the relationship 
of reading to other curriculum activities. 


1 Prepared by Bureau of Education. 


Sections of each chapter apply particularly 
to kindergarten-primary grades. 


How To TEAcH BEGINNING READING. By 
Mary A. Pennell and Alice Cusack. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

States psychological principles involved in 
reading, and reading objectives in simple 
direct terms. Presents methods useful 
with any materials which have content 
values. 


HANDWRITING 


How to TEAcH Hanpwritinc. By Frank 
M. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

A manual giving teachers the necessary 
pedagogical and technical equipment for 
teaching children to write. 


ON THE TECHNIC OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING. 
By Marjorie Wise. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Gives the historical background of manu- 
script writing and the psychology upon 
which its present use in schools is based; 
a guide for those who wish to acquire skill 
in using or in teaching this type of 
handwriting 


THE NATION AT WORK ON THE PUBLIC 
ScHooL CurRIcuLUM. Fourth Year- 
book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Statements of aims and objectives, both 
general and for specific grades; descriptions 
of illustrative materials, pupil activities and 
type lessons; statements of standards of 
attainment. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF Motor CONTROL IN 
Writinc By PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Arthur I. Gates and Grace A. 
Taylor. In Teachers College Record. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 5, November, 1923. 
A conclusion: “Tracing and writing are 
quite different functions although they em- 
brace some common elements. One should 
learn to write by writing.” 


Stupy oF HanpEeDNESss. By J. Franklin 
Jones, Vermilion, South Dakota. Pub- 
lished by the University, 1918. 

Stammering is intimately associated with 
writing with the right hand by children 
born left-handed. Transfer from left- to 
right-handedness is “‘to be condemned as 
unwarranted and dangerous interference.”’ 


ARITHMETIC 


SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS. 
By Guy Thomas Buswell. University 

of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
An annotated bibliography of investiga- 
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tions relating to arithmetic reported during 
1925 with summaries of findings from these 
investigations. 


PRIMARY NUMBER PROJECTS. 
mond and Ruth Mary Weeks. 
ton Mifflin Co., New Yerk. 

A handbook for teachers arranged to 
teach young children number facts through 
life situations. 


By Rosa- 
Hough- 


NUMBER PROJECTS FOR BEGINNERS. Ka- 
therine L. McLaughlin and Eleanor 
Troxell. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Material offered to arouse in children a 
consciousness and appreciation of the quan- 
titative side of everyday experiences. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS. By Wm. 
F. Roantree and Mary T. Taylor. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

What the teacher should know about 
arithmetic and how she should use this 
knowledge. 


When you work you are a flute through whose heart the whispering of 


the hours turns to music. 


Which of you would be a reed, dumb and silent, when all else sings 


together in unison? 


And I say that life is indeed darkness save when there is urge, 

And all urge is blind save when there is knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save when there is work, 

And all work is empty save when there is love; 

And when you work with love you bind yourself to yourself, and to one 


another, and to God. 


Work is love made visible. 


And if you cannot work with love but only with distaste, it is better that 
you should leave your work and sit at the gate of the temple and take alms 


of those who work with joy. 


From THE PROPHET 
By Kahlil Gibran 


